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PREFACE 


During the past twenty years the author has 
had the privilege of conducting some thousands of 
conferences which were attended by several thou- 
sand executives and supervisors employed in fac- 
tories, public-utility corporations, stores, offices, 
and public administration. These men and women 
were experienced supervisors; indeed the aggregate 
experience in supervision represented in these 
conference groups totaled at least 100,000 years. 

In all these conferences, which were conducted 
with groups limited to 20 or 30 supervisors each 
and continued through a series of 12 to 20 meetings 
with each group, the only subject under discussion 
was the proper methods to use in supervising people. 

Since these thousands of supervisors represented 
nearly every division of American industrial and 
commercial activity, and since they seemed to be 
fairly successful at their trade or profession of 
supervising people, it occui’red to me that an epit- 
ome of their opinions on this very important sub- 
ject might be of interest to all those with similar 
responsibilities for the welfare of subordinates, 
as well as to those who hoped some day to take on 
such responsibilities. Hence this book. 

In the pages following, then, all ideas and sug- 
gestions for the proper supervision of people. 
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except when actually labeled as my own opinion 
on the subject, are those expressed by a majority 
of these executives and supervisors with whom I 
met in conference. 

I cannot help feeling that such a consensus, 
based as it is on so many years of actual experience, 
should be of real value to anyone interested in this 
matter of supervision. Speaking for myself, I 
know that I would be much more interested in such 
a r4sum4 of the opinions of thousands than I 
could possibly be in the opinion of any one individ- 
ual, no matter how wide his experience might 
happen to be in this field. 

It is intended that this volume be used as a 
reference book by supervisors, as a textbook for 
beginners in supervision, and (with the aid of the 
discussion questions listed as an appendix to the 
subject matter) as a supplementary text for fore- 
manship, supervisory, and executive-training con- 
ference discussion groups. 

AliFEED M. COOPBE. 

Banning, Calif., 

January, 1941. 
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HOW TO SUPERYISE 
PEOPLE 

CHAPTER I 

HOW TO BECOME A SUPERVISOR 

The history of the world is largely the history of 
the supervision the people of the world have received 
from their rulers throughout the ages. When the 
world’s supervisors have been intelligent, kind, 
broad-minded and farsighted, the people have been 
industrious, happy, and prosperous. Whenever 
these supervisors have been vicious, arrogant, self- 
ish, and lacking in Judgment, the world has suffered 
from oppression and has been plunged into profitless 
and unnecessary strife and bloodshed. History 
brands these rulers with such revealing cognomens 
as Good Queen Bess, or Ivan the Terrible, depend- 
ing upon the record they have made as supervisors. 

The American people have been extremely for- 
tunate in their choice of national supervisors. 
Rarely have they elected a chief executive who has 
not shown splendid supervisory qualities in great 
crises of administration. American industry, like- 
wise, is better supervised than the industry of any 
other nation on earth, and this is the primary rea- 
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son that America has the greatest industrial sys- 
tem in the world. Good supervision makes for 
harmony, for production, for growth. Although 
we have, in American industry, the best supervision 
extant, we also have our “good” and “terrible” 
supervisors. Just as the world has always had good 
and bad leaders. Everyone at some time has 
worked for at least one good supervisor,^ and most 
of us have been so unfortunate as to have found our- 
selves reporting, at least once, to a truly “terrible” 
supervisor. 

For some reason that will always remain a 
mystery to me, the subject of supervision, or the 
proper handling of subordinates, has never been 
taught in our schools or colleges. “Leadership” 
courses have been instituted in many universities, 
but these do not begin to teach the most elementary 
fundamentals of supervision. It is only necessary 
to watch the awkward approach of the young col- 
lege graduate to his responsibilities as a newly 
made supervisor in industry to appreciate how little 
these so-called “leadership” courses do actually 
teach. It is because of the lack of adequate 
instruction in this subject in our colleges that indus- 
try so frequently chooses its supervisors and execu- 
tives from among noncollege men. 

‘Throughout this book the word “supervisor” will be used to 
denote any individual who has subordinates reporting to him. 
All discussions apply equally, unless otherwise noted, to ofiSce 
supervisors, shop and field foremen, or department heads in any 
type of organization whatsoever. The term “supervisor” is used 
to avoid confusion and to obviate the necessity for repetition of 
these other names by which supervisors are variously known. 
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Much splendid work has been done by Amer- 
ican industrial plants in training theii' supervisors 
through foremanship conferences. This instruc- 
tion, however, has been reserved for men and 
women who are already holding supervisory posi- 
tions, and there has never been attempted, in such 
plants, a comprehensive training course in super- 
vision for those members of the worldng force who 
must furnish the material from which future super- 
visors must be drawn. 

Since neither our schools nor industry teach 
supervision to those who have never supervised, 
how then have the newly created foremen, office 
supervisors, straw bosses, and department heads 
in our manufacturing plants, stores, and business 
offices learned the rudiments of the science and art 
of successful supervision? Well, frankly, it has 
been a pretty haphazard, hit-or-miss learning 
experience these people have gone through. The 
marvel is that so many of them have discovered, 
by trial and error, methods of supervision that 
really work in practice. Most people, when pro- 
moted to supervisory rank, learn by observing 
the methods of other supervisors and by experi- 
mentation. Also, recollection of some “good” 
or “terrible” boss they have had in their period of 
apprenticeship strongly affects their technique in 
leadership. Often the new supervisor will sub- 
consciously try to pattern his methods of super- 
vision after some superior whom he has liked and 
admired. Almost as frequently, however, the new 
foreman or department head will say, “If I handle 
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people in exactly the opposite manner to that 
which old Jones (a ‘terrible’ supervisor) employs, I 
can’t go far wrong.” Thus, by negation, and cer- 
tainly without intention, “old Jones” has served 
as an excellent teacher to this embryo executive. 

Experience is a great teacher too, albeit a little 
hard, in the case of the newly appointed supervisor, 
on himself, the organization, and those who report 
to him. Since first impressions are so lasting, it 
would be much better for the young supervisor to 
avoid just as many mistakes as possible in his first 
days as the head of a group of workers. It is 
hoped that a study of the consensus of hundreds of 
experienced supervisors, as outlined in the pages 
following, will obviate many of the errors to which 
all brand-new supervisors are liable. 

Before a man or woman can practice supervision, 
it is necessary that he or she win promotion to a 
supervisory post. This brings us to our first 
problem; How should a worker conduct himself 
so that he can be reasonably certain of securing 
appointment to the fijst supervisory vacancy 
occurring in his department, a position for which 
he is reasonably ehgible in point of service? 

At risk of sounding platitudinous, I must answer 
this question by stating that at least 90 per cent of 
aU the supervisors I have met in discussion groups 
won their promotions by hard work, unswerving 
loyalty to their employers, and a day-by-day dis- 
play of good, common horse sense on whatever job 
they were given to do. If that sounds old-fashioned 
or Sunday-Schoolish, it will yet have to stand. 
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since it is the truth.. These homely virtues are 
just as important in getting ahead today as ever 
they were, make no mistake about that. And 
there is no substitute for them, despite the preach- 
ings of the get-something-for-nothing ideologists. 

The remaining 10 per cent of supervisors get 
their appointments wholly through pull, or favorit- 
ism, or by some lucky break which could only be 
classed as pure accident. I say “wholly through 
pull” in speaking of these favorite nephews and 
brothers-in-law, because many a good man has 
received promotion partly through pull. Indeed, 
if “pull” is taken to include a friendly regard on 
the part of a workman’s superiors, then it would be 
safe to conclude that an element of prejudicial 
influence enters into most promotions to supervi- 
sory positions. This must be true, since no intelli- 
gent management would care to have a supervisory 
force made up of men and women who were dis- 
tinctly unlikable. 

Here, then, is the first qualification which you 
must display to your superiors, if you are seeking 
promotion to a supervisory position. People must 
like you. Not only yoxir superiors, but (and 
actually more important) your fellow workmen, 
particularly the ones who will report to you once 
you have been placed in charge of a group. 

Supervision, like democratic government, is 
only successful when those supervised are reason- 
ably satisfied with it. Until you have become a 
supervisor you will never realize how much of a 
leader’s success is due to the affectionate regard in 
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v/laich he is held by those whom he supervises. 
Indeed, when this hking is absent the supervisor, 
as a rule, does not last very long. No management 
will continue a foreman or department head m 
office after it has been proved that his subordinates, 
for reason, thoroughly dislike him.^ 

If, in analyzing your qualifications for a super- 
visory post, you feel that you are not sufficiently 
well liked by your associates, there are certain 
steps you can take to overcome this obstacle to 
promotion. The simplest way to win the regard 
of those about you is to go out of your way to help 
them. If you can do this without letting them feel 
that you consider them obligated to you, they are 
bound to Uke you for it. Nobody likes a grouch, a 
smart aleck, or a too talkative individual, and the 
characteristics which go to make up such natures 
are particularly obnoxious in a shop, office, or 
salesroom. The remedy here is obvious. 

Speaking of liking, the general manager of a 
large mid western public-utility company,^ in a 
moment of frankness, once said this to me ; When 
I came to work for this company 20 years ago, I 
made up my mind that I was going to become gen- 
eral manager. I figured that I would need the 
help and good will of everyone in the organization 
if I was to succeed in this ambition. So I deliber- 
ately set about winning the friendship of every 
person that I contacted. In some way or other 
everyone in the organization was sooner or later 
indebted to me. When a chance for advancement 
came my way, everybody was pulling for me to get 
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the promotion, and I got it. In no other way could 
I have become general manager so quickly and with 
so little friction.” 

This general manager had other qualities, how- 
ever, than the ability to win the liking of his associ- 
ates. One of these was the ability to command 
their respect. And this is the second qualification 
you must possess, if you expect to be promoted to 
a supervisory position. Just being a good fellow 
and making yourself personally popular aren’t 
enough, as you can tell by looking about you at the 
pleasant, easygoing chaps who never get anywhere. 

But the man or woman who can command both 
the liking and the respect of his or her superiors 
and coworkers is a cinch for promotion to super- 
visory ranking. Any executive will tell you that 
his greatest problem is finding enough people having 
these qualifications, properly blended, to place in 
positions of responsibility within his organization. 

The problem here, then, is to win the respect of 
all those about you without losing their liking. 
Sometimes this is not the easiest thing in the world 
to do. You can win a man’s respect by knocking 
him down, for example, but you can’t win his affec- 
tion that way. 

Probably more embryo supervisors go wrong at 
this point than anywhere else along the road to suc- 
cess. Getting just the right blend of liking and 
respect from coworkers requires artistry. The 
young supervisor may lean too far one way or the 
other. If his strongest play is for liking, he adopts 
a conciliatory attitude which is mistaken for weak- 
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ness, and this leads only to contempt from his 
fellows. If he emphasizes winning the respect of 
those about him, he may make himself obnoxious 
and be accused of swell-headedness and spoken of 
as “a hard man to work with.” 

Those supervisors I have known who seemed to 
be most successful in maintaining a nice balance in 
the attitude of their fellow workers between liking 
and respect were those who apparently made little 
obvious effort in either direction. Their coworkers 
liked them, and with cause, but they never made 
a strong play for popularity. At the same time 
they were respected for their integrity, their judg- 
ment, and their knowledge of the work in their 
department, even though they never made an 
ostentatious display of these qualities. 

Yes, it’s hard to get just the right blend of Uking 
and respect from those about you, and it is true 
that you haven’t much chance of becoming a 
supervisor, or of being a good one after you get the 
job, unless you can maintain this balance in the 
attitude of others toward you. But it can be done, 
and you don’t have to be a "natural-born leader” 
to do it. (Incidentally, don’t be misled by this 
“natural-born leader” balderdash. The qualities 
of which we are thinking when we pin that appella- 
tion on a man are not the ones possessed by good 
supervisors or executives. Arrogance, animal mag- 
netism, ruthlessness, selfishness— these do not 
make a pleasant combination of characteristics in 
those with whom we must live and work. Great 
and good leaders have always been those who have 
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deliberately developed, by hard work, those quali- 
ties which make for leadership.) 

People respect you for the knowledge and skill 
you display in your daily work. Unless you are 
swell-headed about this ability of yours, there is no 
reason why you should not have this respect 
without losing any of your coworkers’ liking. 

Here is another old-fashioned-sounding state- 
ment: people also respect you for integrity, for 
common honesty, for courage, for having good 
judgment. Even though the possessor of these 
homely virtues be chided for sticking to his princi- 
ples, nevertheless the respect remains, however 
unwillingly, in the heart of the scoffer. And unless 
you make a foolish, blatant display of these quali- 
ties, and assume an obnoxiously superior or holier- 
than-thou attitude, the respect you thus win will 
not detract a single iota from the affectionate 
esteem your fellow worker has for you. 

K we may concede, then, that the man or woman 
who asph’es to supervisory rank must first win the 
liking and respect of his or her coworkers and 
superiors, it is only necessary for the individual to 
analyze himself to determine what changes in 
thought and conduct, if any, will be required 
before he may be reasonably sure of securing such 
promotion. 

Such an analysis, if honestly made, may prove 
difficult, but it can be done. The best check on its 
efficacy is to be found in the attitude which your 
fellow workers normally maintain toward you. 
If you are hail-fellow-well-met with them all, but 
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not taken seriously by the majority of them, either 
as a workman or as a person whose opinions carry 
weight, you will do well to put more emphasis on 
securing the respect of these people. If, on the 
other hand, you find your coworkers respectful 
enough, so far as your ability is concerned — perhaps 
even a little afraid of you — ^but not interested in 
your company either during or after working hours, 
you’d better unbend a bit and develop some of that 
humanness without which no one can become a 
successful supervisor. 

When you feel you have attained something 
approaching the desired nicely balanced reaction 
from those about you and that you are ready for 
the step upward, don’t hide your light under a 
bushel. Without becoming at all obnoxious, let it 
be known that you consider yourself good at your 
work and that you expect to get ahead. People 
have a way of accepting, at face value, your 
unspoken but evident opinion of your own ability. 

Don’t “handshake” or toady to the boss, but 
neither should you overlook an honest chance to 
prove to him that you are thoroughly interested 
in the business and loyal to him and to his superiors. 
Above all, don’t ever allow yourself to be put in the 
position of being suspected by your feUow workers 
of being a stool pigeon for management. No tale 
bearer ever gets far as a supervisor, simply because 
he is cordially detested by his subordinates and 
at the same time equally despised by the fortu- 
nately infrequent executive who resorts to such 
questionable means to run his job. 
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Whetlier you axe aware of it or not, your boss is 
continually on the lookout for good supervisory 
material in his department. You will understand 
the reasons for this anxiety of his to find such 
material when we discuss this subject in a later 
chapter. Suffice it to say here that his own progress 
depends upon his success in searching out such men 
and women and in developing them. Therefore, 
when you have prepared yourself along the lines 
we have indicated, don't worry about being over- 
looked. Without any particular effort on your 
part you will stand out fike a lighthouse in a fog in 
any organization, anywhere. And one fine day, 
perhaps the proudest day you will ever know, you 
will find your name in the departmental agenda, 
announcing your appointment, as of that date, to a 
supervisory position. Enjoy this moment to the 
full when it comes, for, as we shall soon see, the 
problems you have solved in order to become a 
supervisor are as nothing compared to those which 
now confront you as you strive to become a good 
supervisor. 


CHAPTER II 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES THAT COME 
WITH AUTHORITY 

Very soon after the supervisor takes over his 
duties as the boss of a group of workers, it becomes 
painfully apparent to him that supervision is not 
aU a sweet bed of roses. The feeling of authority 
is pleasant, and so is the sense of power that goes 
with it. The trouble is that the embryo executive 
doesn’t have time to savor to the full these pleas- 
ing perquisites of position before difficulties begin 
to roll over him in totally unforeseen waves. From 
then on he is more interested in properly discharg- 
ing the increasingly difficult responsibilities of his 
new job than he is in glorying in his augmented sta- 
tion in the world of industry. 

It is during this period of readjustment that we 
sometimes hear of a newly made supervisor going 
to his superior with a plea that he be put back on 
his old job as workman. Supervision, as a profes- 
sion, is nothing like he thought it would be. As a 
workman he had been responsible only for his own 
output. Now, although he may not be permitted 
to turn over his hand to increase by his own phys- 
ical efforts the output of his department, he never- 
theless finds himself held wholly responsible for 
the amount and quality of this production. The 
strain of attaining a given standard of performance 
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wholly through brainwork frequently proves too 
much for the peace of mind of such a supervisor. 
He begs to be permitted to return once more to a 
routine of living and working, the simplicity of 
which he failed to appreciate when he possessed it. 
When a supervisor reaches that state of mind it 
is much better that he be demoted as quickly as 
possible. 

The average newly appointed supervisor, how- 
ever, is made of sterner stuff. He may be dum- 
founded and flabbergasted at the multiplicity of 
unexpected things for which he has suddenly been 
made responsible, but he will dig in and make every 
effort to learn the rudiments of this new trade into 
which he has been pitchforked without adequate 
training. For supervision is a trade, or profession, 
whichever term you care to use. The skill which 
this new foreman, let us say, had developed as a 
journeyman worker will stand him in good stead 
only indirectly now. For the mechanical tools 
with which he had acquired such splendid skiU he 
must now substitute his native intelligence, charac- 
ter, and wit, and make these instruments get results 
for him in production on a wholesale scale. 

For this reason it sometimes happens that a 
workman who has been selected for promotion to 
a supervisory position primarily because of his 
record as a master artificer fails miserably as a 
supervisor. Likewise, it frequently happens that a 
workman who is only fair as an artisan may very 
soon develop into an amazingly good supervisor. 
This apparent discrepancy between handiwork 
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and supervisory ability is not difficult to understand 
when we remember that supervision is a distinct 
and separate trade which the newly created foreman 
is expected to master quickly and often without 
previous apprenticeship. 

At any rate, our new supervisor has found that 
things look differently from above than they did 
from below. Within a week he finds himself 
confronted with a dozen pressing problems, and 
he can derive little comfort from the realization 
that some of his difficulties are due only to his inept 
handling of certain supervisory situations arising 
almost on the day of his appointment to the new 
position. 

Perhaps, in the first flush of gratification at this 
recognition of his years of effort, he has rashly made 
promises to certain among his new subordinates 
which he now begins to see can be kept only at the 
risk of his being accused of favoritism. Or his 
first contact as supervisor with a certain sensitive, 
headstrong employee has been poorly handled, 
and he knows that he has already made an enemy 
of this man. Or he must decide immediately 
whether or not he is to continue his weekly evening 
bridge game with a clique of three of his former 
fellow workers who are now but a fraction of the 
working force reporting to him. He will be for- 
tunate if all his self-made worries are as simple 
as these. 

Now, what is the first thing a newly appointed 
supervisor should do in order that he may quickly 
acquire an understanding of his new job? Older 
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supervisors have found the best answer to this 
question to be, “Analyze your supervisory Job, 
and find out what you are really responsible for. 
Then you will be in a better position to discharge 
all your responsibilities.” 

Lots of supervisors drift along for years without 
making any real effort to analyze their job in order 
to determine just what their responsibilities are. 
They have only a vague notion of these responsi- 
bilities and are therefore being constantly surprised 
to find that they have overlooked something really 
important. This is one of the greatest services 
which a series of foremanship-training conferences 
can give to a group of supervisors. Almost the 
first assignment given to the foreman in such a 
course of training is that of analyzing his job. 
Only by making such an analysis can any supervisor 
be sure that he is either not slighting certain of his 
responsibilities — ^frequently responsibilities that he 
never even knew he possessed — or overemphasizing 
others which are of minor importance. 

Therefore it behooves the new supervisor (or 
the older one who has never taken the trouble to 
do this) to sit down and make an outline of his 
job and its duties. The analysis we shall make 
here of both general and specific supervisory respon- 
sibilities apply to any supervisor, no matter where 
he is working. It is a condensation of the analyses 
made by several thousand experienced supervisors 
in factories, public-utility corporations, department 
stores, commercial offices, and other divisions of 
commerce and industry all over the IJnited States. 
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Such analyses are developed when groups of 
supervisors are asked the question, “What are the 
things for which you, as supervisor, are responsi- 
ble?” It is not surprising that the propounding of 
this question often creates considerable confusion 
in such a group. At first the reaction is likely to 
be that the average supervisor has so many respon- 
sibilities they could never be enumerated. 

But after a bit of thinking each group agrees on 
certain major, general responsibilities that every 
supervisor has, no matter where he may be working. 
These general responsibilities are usually given 
somewhat as follows: 

1. Responsibility for getting out production. 

2. Responsibility for the safety, health, and 
physical condition of his subordinates. 

3. Responsibility for development of morale, 
or proper mental attitude, in his subordinate 
group. 

4. Responsibility for cooperation with man- 
agement, fellow supervisors, and his own 
subordinates, 

5. Responsibility for training and developing 
his subordinates. 

6. Responsibility for keeping records and 
making reports. 

Some groups of supervisors add one or two general 
responsibilities to those I have listed, but in the 
majority of groups these additions are usually 
considered a subdivision of one of the classifications 
given above. On the other hand, I have never 
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known a group to omit from its analysis any of the 
six general classifications of responsibility cited 
here. 

Now, take a good look at this list of general 
responsibilities and see if you can think of any duty 
or obligation you have as supervisor which does 
not fit into one of these broad classifications. Also, 
as a stimulus to clear thinking, you might make 
an effort to place these six general responsibilities 
in their proper order of importance as far as your 
particular supervisory job is concerned. Since 
this order varies in different companies and on 
different jobs, no one else can do this for you. 

When the newly appointed supervisor has reached 
this point in the consideration of his new trade or 
profession, he should begin to see that it is possible 
to analyze and study supervision just as a mechani- 
cal trade may be analyzed and studied by the 
individual operations which go to make up the 
trade. However, since supervision is the science 
or art of handling human beings, there will always 
be an intangible factor involved in these calcula- 
tions, and a supervisor can make no greater mistake 
than to attempt to deal mechanically with the 
human factors which form such an important part 
of his daily work. The methods of Prussian 
militarism, which assume that men are unfeeling 
machines, will never be successful in American 
industry. 

This preliminary analysis of responsibilities serves 
the definite purpose of giving the supervisor a 
bird's-eye view of his whole job. Now let us check 
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a few coixunon occurrences in the daily life of any 
supervisor and see how they may be classified 
under the foregoing broad headings. 

A man comes to you and asks to be permitted 
to go home for the remainder of the day because 
he has a migraine headache. (2.) 

A new worker asks you how such-and-such a 
Job should be done. (6.) 

The supervisor in the adjoining department asks 
you to help him persuade the superintendent to 
improve certain working conditions of the men. 

(4.) 

A man who has always been a good worker 
suddenly shows dissatisfaction with his Job. (3.) 

The superintendent sends you a memorandum 
calling attention to an increased number of rejec- 
tions of defective apparatus in your department by 
the inspection division. (1.) 

You get another memo from the front office 
questioning the figures in your last weekly produc- 
tion report. (6.) 

It will be immediately evident that the classifica- 
tion of any given supervisory problem under the 
headings of your various general responsibilities 
sometimes must await your investigation of the 
case presented. For example, if the man with the 
supposed headache is malingering, you have a 
problem in mental attitude, or morale, rather 
than in physical condition. Likewise, investigation 
of the case of the “good worker” who suddenly 
becomes dissatisfied may reveal that the man is in 
reality sick. 
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The point is this, however: many supervisors 
have difficulty in handling their work because they 
have no idea Just what their responsibilities really 
are. As an instance, there are many supervisors 
who honestly believe that cooperation (going out 
of your way to help the other fellow) is childish, 
and they live up to this belief with a vengeance. 
Even though they make then- own work infinitely 
harder by antagonizing everyone they meet, these 
die-hards still go on making enemies, particularly 
among their brother supervisors. Once a man like 
this becomes convinced that cooperation is a 
responsibility of his, the improvement in his super- 
vision is amazing. 

It must be borne in mind that such an analysis 
as we are making has nothing to do with division of 
responsibility for production between various super- 
visors or departments. This is a distinct problem of 
functional organization and has nothing to do with 
an analysis of the general responsibiUties which every 
supervisor has, whether he knows it or not. 

If a supervisor wishes to make a detailed analysis 
of his Job, he may, after listing his general respon- 
sibilities, break each of these down into specific 
responsibilities. We shall not attempt to carry 
out such a complete analysis here, but will explain 
how it is done in case you wish to go further and 
list and classify all your specific responsibilities 
as a supervisor. You understand, of course, that 
the complete analysis of your Job can be made only 
by you, since the specific responsibilities of super- 
visors vary widely in different plants and offices. 
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Let US take, however, the general responsibility 
from our previous list (No. 1), which we called 
“getting out production,” and see what are some 
of the specific responsibilities that might be listed 
as subdivisions of this responsibility. We shall 
assume a factory foreman’s job, although the same 
principles will apply to any and all supervisory 
jobs. The breakdown would look something like 
this: 

I. General Eesponsibility — Getting Out Produc- 
tion. 

A. Specific Responsibilities. 

1. Care and operation of machinery. 

2. Care and storage of tools. 

3. Inspection of finished and unfinished 

work. 

4. Checking for deviations from standard 

methods and practices. 

5. Learning new methods (keeping up- 

to-date). 

6. Keeping raw materials on hand. 

7. Routing work through the shop. 

8. Handling of raw materials. 

9. Handling of finished product. 

10. Disposition of finished product. 

The above analysis is necessarily somewhat 
indefinite and incomplete. But when you apply 
the method here used to your own job the results 
will be much more concrete and useful. I know of 
a case in one plant in which precision-machined 
parts of marvelous accuracy are manufactured. 
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A foreman in this plant, after making an analysis 
similar to the above, became suddenly and acutely 
conscious of his responsibility for (9) above, and 
worked out, in 10 minutes, a new method of han- 
dling the finished product of his department. This 
change obviated rough handling of these parts and 
saved the company $35,000 a year in remachining. 
Until this foreman had made this analysis he had 
never considered the handling of the finished 
product one of his responsibilities, assuming, until 
he had investigated the matter, that the transpor- 
tation department was responsible for this. 

Breaking down each of the six general responsi- 
bilities we have listed is interesting work and 
cannot help but give any supervisor a clearer pic- 
ture of his job. And when you begin analyzing 
the human factors of your supervisory job the 
possibilities for improvement of your work are 
endless. Under No. 3, for example, there will be 
specific responsibilities for keeping workers inter- 
ested, keeping them satisfied, promoting a proper 
spirit of competition, encouraging employee athletic 
and social activities. All these, and many more, 
are specific responsibilities of almost any supervisor 
for developing and improving morale in his organ- 
ization. The omission of any one of them, slighted 
because the supervisor does not realize that it is a 
responsibility of his, can prove very costly to the 
company. 

Not only must a supervisor give attention to 
everything for which he is responsible, but he must 
also so divide his time among his various responsi- 
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bilities that each one gets the proper amount of 
attention. This matter of balance, in supervision, 
is extremely important. In order to be certain 
that some of his responsibilities are not taking up 
too much of his time to the detriment of others 
equally important, the supervisor must give some 
thought to the matter of determining which among 
various responsibilities should receive the most 
emphasis. No one can assign this order of impor- 
tance to a supervisor’s responsibilities but himself, 
and some experience at supervision will probably 
be required before such an order can be deter- 
mined. Also, it must be borne in mind that this 
order of importance can change somewhat from 
time to time as conditions in the organization 
change. 

The point is that unless the supervisor gives 
thought to this matter his supervision may become 
completely unbalanced. He may, for example, be 
devoting altogether too much time and attention 
to details regarding machinery and equipment and 
thus slighting the human factors in his Job. Most 
of us are prone to become overenthusiastic about 
some relatively unimportant phase of our work and 
to give it too much of our time and attention. The 
best supervisor is the one who takes care of all his 
responsibilities and divides his time in such a way 
that each of these gets its fair share of attention 
and no more and no less than this. 

The matter of the cost of good or poor supervision 
should receive careful consideration by both the 
new and the older supervisor. Poor supervision is 
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always costly, but good supervision contains cost 
elements, too. Quite often the supervisor is called 
upon to make a decision, sometimes on a moment's 
notice, in which there are two or more courses of 
action open to him, any of which may be good 
from a supervisory standpoint. Almost invariably 
there is one of these solutions to the problem which 
is just as efficacious as the other possible solutions, 
but which will cost the company less money in 
the long run. The worth of a supervisor to his 
employer wUl depend upon his batting average in 
coming up pi'omptly with this proper solution to 
each supervisory problem. 

Therefore, consider the cost elements involved 
in any decision you make. These cost elements 
may be physical, such as the cost of machinery, 
tools, power, or raw materials; or they may be 
human factors, such as the cost of a man’s dissatis- 
faction, or the cost of friction between supervisors, 
or the cost of unnecessary injuries to workers. 
Barely has the supervisor an opportunity to make a 
decision which does not directly affect the cost of 
operation of the plant in which he is employed. 

And so we begin to get a picture of the situation 
which confronts the newly appointed supervisor 
as he takes over his unfamiliar duties. He realizes 
at once that he has an entirely new trade to learn; 
that of getting results through supervising the work 
of others. He finds that an analysis of this trade 
helps him to understand the general divisions of the 
responsibilities which have suddenly fallen on his 
shoulders. He makes a further and detailed analy- 
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sis of these general responsibilities and begins to 
see more clearly the specific responsibilities which 
are his. 

He discharges these responsibilities by taking 
action on supervisory problems which come before 
bim. every hour and minute of the day, problems 
which classify under the specific responsibilities 
which are peculiarly his own. His decisions usu- 
ally must be made quickly and often irrevocably, 
yet he must evaluate the cost elements involved in 
each decision before he makes it. If his decisions 
are uniformly intelligent and prove that his fore- 
sight is just about as good as his hindsight, that is, 
if the cost elements in these decisions in the long 
run are not excessive, he is a good supervisor and 
will go far. If, on the other hand, he makes deci- 
sions carelessly, without weighing the cost ele- 
ments involved, and if he handles his new job 
haphazardly, with no clear understanding of just 
what his responsibilities are, he probably wiU not 
last long, or go far, as a supervisor. As in most 
other activities in the business of living, the choice 
in this matter rests entirely with the supervisor 
MmseK. 

One thing is certain: whether or not you know it, 
your superiors are pulling hard for you to make good 
as a supervisor. Every organization constantly 
needs new executive talent, and the logical place 
to develop this talent is in its own supervisory 
force. If you show promise of growth to executive 
stature you will find plenty of encouragement from 
those above you. Good executives are not geniuses. 
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unless you are using Edison’s definition of genius. 
The general manager of your plant got his present 
job because he made fewer mistakes in solving his 
supervisory problems, in the lesser positions he has 
held, than most of his feUow supervisors. 

In the remaining chapters of this book we shall 
take up, in detail, a discussion of the various types 
of supervisory and managerial problems which 
every supervisor or executive is called upon to 
solve every week in the year. 


CHAPTER III 


THE PHYSICAL CONDITION OF 
YOUR SUBORDINATES 

We have said that the supervisor of any group of 
people is responsible for the physical condition of 
these people. Just how much responsibility he 
should assunae in this direction, and how he should 
handle typical cases of supervision which involve 
the physical well-being of his subordinates, will 
furnish the material for discussion in this chapter. 

There are two broad divisions of the supervisor’s 
responsibility for the physical condition of his 
working force. First, he must assume certain 
responsibilities for the health of these men and 
women reporting to him and be able to deal properly 
with cases of chronic ill-health or acute sickness. 
This does not mean that he will treat these eases as 
a physician would, although it is surprising how 
much a good supervisor does learn about human 
ailments, real and imaginary, after years of experi- 
ence in tWs field. However, in most instances his 
responsibility in case of sickness ends when the 
worker has been placed under a good doctor’s care. 

The second general division of the supervisor’s 
responsibility for the physical condition of his sub- 
ordinates covers his responsibihty for the prevention 
of injuries to his subordinates. Any industrial 
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supervisor will agree that safety work is becoming 
increasingly important as a part of his job, but 
most shop supervisors do not realize the amount of 
safety work that is carried on even in offices and on 
the sales floors of department stores. Industry 
and society in general are becoming increasingly 
conscious of their responsibilities, both for the 
worker’s health and for his safety from accidental 
injury. The supervisor, of course, is the person who 
is held responsible when something avoidable hap- 
pens to impair the physical well-being of one of his 
subordinates. 

Let us first consider the problems in supervision 
'which arise from ill-health, temporary or chronic, 
among the members of your working force. These 
problems vary all the way from malingering, in 
which the worker is only pretending sickness in 
order to get out of working, to the other extreme, 
in which the subordinate is attempting to keep 
anyone from discovering how sick he really is. 

The basic cost elements involved in poor physical 
condition of employees are: (1) Decrease in produc- 
tion; (2) absenteeism (loss of time) ; (3) cost of 
temporary or permanent replacement of the worker. 
There may also be other cost elements involved, 
including spoilage of materials, and (if the case is 
not properly handled by the super-visor) dissatis- 
faction created in the worker or among his fellows. 

In its simplest form, this problem presents itseK 
to the supervisor when an employee comes to him 
and complains that he is not feeling weU. He 
may or may not request to be permitted to go 
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home for the day. Most large organizations now 
have medical departments, in which one or more 
physicians, or at least a trained nurse, are on 
duty during working hours. Where such a dis- 
pensary is available the supervisor’s problem is 
simplified, since there is usually a standing order 
that aU employees complaining of illness be sent 
at once to the doctor or nurse for examination. For 
the average employee this routine takes care of the 
situation rdcely. The average employee is m fair 
health, is trying to turn out an honest day’s work, 
and will not malinger. When such a man or woman 
says he or she is sick, the supervisor will do well to 
express sympathy and insist that the employee go ' 
to the doctor at once. With this type of employee 
such an occurrence may happen once or twice a 
year. 

The malingerer is a more difficult problem, 
particularly where the worker is on a weekly or 
monthly salary and will receive pay for any work- 
days he can manage to spend comfortably at home. 
Here the doctor or nurse is likely to be of little help, 
smce a professional malingerer is adept at displaying 
symptoms that will cause any medical rngn red 
concern. The supervisor, however, with his more 
intimate knowledge of the employee’s peculiarities, 
may^ be reasonably certain that he or she is fak- 
ing illness. It is important that malingering be 
checked, since the other employees in this depart- 
ment know that one of their number is getting paid 
for loafing at home and this may cause dissatisfac- 
tion or perhaps an effort on the part of some of 
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them to emulate the malingerer’s technique in 
avoiding work. 

The most common method of checking up on 
malingerers is that of utilizing the services of a 
visiting nurse. This woman calls at the homes of 
certain employees who are on sick leave. In cases 
of actual sickness she may be able to be of real 
service to the ill employee on these visits. But 
if she finds the man who went home that morning, 
apparently suffering from sciatica, out in the yard 
mowing the lawn or is told that he is in the bleachers 
at the ball game, she is justified in making a report 
that will make it necessary for this employee to do 
some fast talking when he returns to work. 

Fortunately, malingering is not common among 
American workers. The supervisor’s real problem, 
as far as the workman’s health is concerned, is 
generally quite different. A good supervisor will 
make every effort to see to it that his subordinates 
have healthful sxu-roundings in which to work. 
Fresh air without drafts, proper room temperatures, 
clean and sanitary workrooms and washrooms, 
proper office furniture, good lighting, freedom from 
unnecessary noise; the seeming of all these is a 
direct specific responsibility of the supervisor. 
He may work out these problems in cooperation 
with the medical department, the building super- 
visor, or the safety engineer, or he may himself 
take the necessary action to seeme proper working 
conditions; but his responsibility in this direction 
is not discharged until the working conditions are 
good. 
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Much of the supervisor’s effort in looking after the 
physical condition of his subordinates consists in 
handling cases which are not reported to him at ail. 
This is frequently true in instances of fatigue, for 
example. Either because the working conditions 
are wrong, or because of temporary incapacitation, 
the employee is spoiling material, having abnormal 
breakage, or otherwise making too many errors 
in his work. The cost elements of such results of 
fatigue are obvious, but the serious personal injury 
which also may result from fatigue may outweigh 
any of these named. It is the supervisor’s job to 
spot cases of fatigue and either remove the cause 
or get the worker off the job before these cost • 
elements begin to mount up or an accident results. 
It is in cases such as this that the peculiar relation- 
ship between the supervisor and his subordinates 
makes itself evident. In any personnel matter 
the supervisor can do things for the members of 
his working force that no one else can do. He knows 
these people, often better than they Imow them- 
selves — certainly better than anyone else in the 
plant can know them. 

It is a poor supervisor who does not soon learn 
who in his group is prone to malinger. It is also 
a poor supervisor who does not soon learn which 
individuals among his employees wiU work until 
they drop without complaining. These people 
need careful supervision, as well as those who bring 
complaints of illness or fatigue to the supervisor. 
It is the supervisor’s job to watch for the first 
indications of fatigue in a worker and correct the 
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difl&culty at once. Practice soon makes such super- 
vision almost automatic, but the detection of incip- 
ient illness in a normally healthy employee, when 
that employee fails to report his condition, is much 
more difficult. Many experienced supervisors can 
tell at a glance whether a man or woman should 
be taken off the job and sent to the doctor or nurse 
for examination, often despite the protests of the 
employee himself. Other supervisors are so obtuse 
that it is necessary for such an individual to keel 
over before the supervisor can see anything wrong 
with him. 

Unless management has established periodic 
compulsory physical examinations for aU employees 
(and this is not a common practice, except where 
foodstuffs are prepared or handled), the supervisor 
has an additional responsibility for spotting cases of 
incipient infectious disease in which the affected 
employee is endeavoring to conceal his condition 
through fear of temporary loss of income or even 
the loss of his job. Such cases may include those 
afflicted with tuberculosis, cancer, or either of the 
two common forms of venereal disease. (Whether 
or not cancer is infectious is not important. Most 
people consider it so, and this makes it essential, 
for the morale of your group, that the sufferer 
be relieved from duty.) 

It is not necessary that the supervisor be qualified 
to diagnose such cases of concealed ailments. It 
is only necessary that he have good reason to suspect 
their existence. His duty then is obviously that 
of getting the employee to a doctor as soon as 
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possible and of getting a report from the physician 
on the diagnosis. 

Information regarding such cases may come to 
the supervisor from many sources. His own obser- 
vation may lead him to suspect that the employee 
is concealing an infectious or contagious disease. 
A fellow worker of the sufferer may come to the 
supervisor and report certain observed indications 
of disease. This is one of the few cases in which a 
supervisor is justified in listening to a report made 
by one employee concerning another. Any worker 
is within his rights in protesting, for example, 
against the necessity of making use of the same 
toilet facilities as are being used by a sufferer frona 
venereal disease. 

Aside from handling cases of malingering, of 
fatigue, of looking after the uncomplaining sick 
employee, and of detecting concealed cases of 
infectious disease, the supervisor may have other 
responsibilities concerning the health of his sub- 
ordinates. I say “may” because there seems to 
be a wide divergence of opinion among the thou- 
sands of experienced supervisors with whom I 
have sat in conference upon this next question. 

As usually stated the problem is: How far is a 
supervisor justified in going, in the matter of makin g 
suggestions regarding an employee’s habits of 
living off the job, when he feels that these habits 
are interfering with his work on the job? The 
habits referred to may be taken as includmg the 
food he eats, the amount of sleep he normally 
gets, and the amount of hard liquor he consumes 
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during Ms hours off duty. This is one of those 
problems in supervision which seems easy of solution 
to the newly created supervisor and which stumps 
many of those who have had many years of expe- 
rience in handling people. 

The two schools of thought on this question 
may be stated as follows : (1) Any interference with 
an employee’s home life is absolutely unwarranted, 
and such paternalistic practices are unjustified at 
any time. (2) Anything that affects the employee’s 
efficiency during working hours is the supervisor’s 
business, whether or not it occms on company time 
or on the employee’s own time. Therefore the 
supervisor is in duty bound to do anything he 
can to correct any habits the subordinate may have 
wMch interfere with his production. 

In some cases, I have known of supervisors having 
remarkable success in dealing with this rather 
delicate problem. They have even gone into an 
employee’s home and discussed the matter with the 
husband and wife, straightening out whatever 
difficulty in diet or habits might be responsible 
for the man’s decline in efficiency. 

In other cases, I have known of supervisors 
being thrown out of an employee’s home for what 
the employee (and particularly the employee’s 
wife) considered an unwarranted interference with 
matters entirely beyond the supervisor’s concern. 
In one such case reported, the factory foreman 
stated that he barely managed to keep two steps 
ahead of the hate lady’s broom between the front 
door and the street. 
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Sometimes a visiting nurse has more success 
in handling such cases, sometimes not. It would 
seem that a certain type of supervisor can accom- 
plish more than anyone else, when the idea is to 
save a good man for the concern instead of firing 
him. But the supervisor who does not feel qualified 
for such delicate feats of diplomacy will do well to 
confine himself to a heart-to-heart talk with the 
employee during working hours and let the sub- 
ordinate work out his own problem at home. For 
example, it is sometimes possible for a supervisor 
to make a sensible suggestion to a worker who, 
he sees, is regularly eating a lunch which is totally 
wrong in every dietary particular and the effect 
of which is reflected in the worker’s performance 
during the afternoon. 

However this particular problem is handled, 
the supervisor should bear in mind his specific 
responsibilities for the health and physical well- 
being of his subordinates. You cannot get out 
production with a working force that is under par 
physically any more than you can get out production 
with disabled machines. The supervisor who neg- 
lects this important division of his work cannot be 
considered a good supervisor. 

Now let us consider the second division of a 
supervisor’s responsibility for the physical condition 
of his subordinates, that of accident prevention. 
This is a tremendously broad subject, and we shall be 
able to touch only upon the more general phases of it, 
which must be familiar to the supervisor from the first 
day he assumes charge of any group of workers. 
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The cost elements involved in cases of per- 
sonal injury to an employee are much the same 
as those previously mentioned in connection with 
an employee’s illness: loss of worker’s time; cost 
of temporary or permanent replacement; and, in 
addition, perhaps large sums paid out in work- 
men’s compensation. All accidents cost money, 
often in more ways than are at once apparent. 

The degree to which the supervisor is held directly 
responsible for accidents occurring in his department 
varies in different organizations and in different 
lines of work. In some few factories, for exam- 
ple, a foreman is “allowed” three accidents a year 
in his department; a greater number of injuries 
than this occurring in 12 months automatically 
removes him from his job. Most super^dsors 
consider such a regulation a bit drastic. However, 
there is an increasing tendency to blame all acci- 
dents on the supervisor in charge of the group in 
which they occur. The reasoning here is that the 
supervisor has trained the employee injured, is 
the only person in a position constantly to watch 
his work, and is responsible for the safeguarding of 
all machinery, tools, and processes with which 
the employee is concerned. 

No doubt there are accidents which occur in any 
factory, office, or store for which the supervisor 
is in no way to blame. If the workman has a 
temporary fit of absent-mindedness, perhaps for 
the first time during his employment in that depart- 
ment, and is injured because of this lapse and for 
no other reason, it is obviously unfair to blame this 
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accident on the supervisor. On the other hand, 
many accidents occur for which the supervisor 
has much more responsibility than he may be 
willing to admit. If, for example, a man has 
been indulging m tmsafe practices in his work for 
some time, the supervisor should have been aware 
of this situation and taken steps to correct it before 
the inevitable accident occurred. Whether the 
man’s negligence was due to ignorance, to over- 
confidence, or to plain carelessness, it should have 
been observed and immediately checked by the 
supervisor. 

And so, whether by careful inspection, by instruc- 
tion, or by tactful or forceful reprimand of the 
worker, a supervisor must do everything he can 
to keep his subordinates on their toes to prevent 
accidents. He will, of course, have the full coopera- 
tion of the safety engineer in this, if his organization 
has such a man on the pay roll, but he must not 
depend upon this engineer to prevent accidents 
which can only be prevented by day-to-day, 
on-the-job supervision. 

Nearly all industrial plants carry on regular 
departmental safety meetings, conducted either 
by the safety engineer or by the foremen them- 
selves. Supplementing these meetings there is 
also the work of the departmental safety com- 
mittees, made up largely of the workmen in the 
individual departments. The function of these 
committees is that of suggesting the installation 
of, or improvements in, mechanical safeguards, 
processes, and safety habits of employees. These 
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methods of aiding the supervisor in discharging his 
responsibility for accident prevention are all good, the 
degree of their efficacy depending upon the spirit and 
thoroughness with which they are carried out. 

Some plants have gone considerably farther in 
this matter of accident prevention by inaugurating 
a regular safety-training program, in which every 
employee whose work is at all hazardous is given 
definite instruction, not only in first-aid practice, 
but in the more far-reaching matter of developing 
those habits of safety which make first aid unneces- 
sary. Most of this safety training is carried on by 
conference method, with the supervisor of any 
group acting as the discussion leader for that group. 
In a later chapter we shall give some attention to 
the proper technique to follow in conducting such a 
conference. Just now, however, we are more 
interested in what may come out of these discus- 
sions. In general, the idea in such a training 
program is to dig out the underlying causes of 
injuries in the department concerned, with the 
idea of preventing all future accidents, rather than 
to spend time discussing accidents that have 
occurred in the past, with the idea of affixing blame 
for their occurrence. 

This attack on the problem by essaying to elimi- 
nate the underlying causes of all accidents has 
resulted in some remarkable reductions in accident 
frequency and severity wherever it has been put in 
effect. If negligence, for example, is an under- 
lying cause of accidents, the elimination of negli- 
gence will prevent the occurrence of all accidents 
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due to tMs cause. The same thing applies to such 
underlying causes of accidents as worry, over- 
confidence, and improper supervision. In such 
safety conferences the employees make their own 
analyses of these underlying causes and devise their 
own methods of eliminating them. This works 
out much better than when someone tells them 
how to prevent accidents. As an example of such 
an analysis of ■underlying causes of accidents 
developed by the workmen themselves, below is a 
list prepared by a group of overhead linemen in a 
large public-utility corporation. The underlying 
causes of accidents are arranged in the order in 
which these workers believe, from experience, they 
cause accidents in their particular department. 
The figmes at the right are the weights, or the 
order of importance, assigned by the group to the 
underlying cause as listed on page 39. 

It is beyond the scope of our discussion in this 
book to go into detail on the subject of safety train- 
ing. Suffice it to say that the training program 
begins with such an analysis as that shown and 
continues with a series of meetings in which the 
subject for discussion at one or more of the meetings 
is one of the underlying causes listed above. Dis- 
cussion is made concrete by confining it to actual 
cases of accidents for which one of the underlying 
causes, negligence, for example, was responsible. 

However, no matter what method is adopted for 
safety training, the object must be to get the 
employees concerned to thinking safety every 
minute they are on the job. This, and this only. 
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will prevent accidents in their department. Since 
it is so frequently a matter of actual life or death, 
it may readily be seen why this responsibility 
becomes one of the most important that any 
supervisor may have. 


Underlying Cause Weight 

1. Negligence 339 

2. Speed 265 

3. Overconfidence. 217 

4. Lack of knowledge 214 

5. Worry 208 

6. Tiiiiiking of things foreign to the job 192 

7. Improper supervision 168 

8. Physical defects of men 160 

9. Fear 150 

10. Defective equipment 144 

11. Lack of cooperation 142 

12. Wrong mental attitude toward safety 140 

13. Eorseplay 106 

14. Misunderstanding of orders 91 

15. Disobedience of orders 61 

16. Lack of emotional control 56 

17. Poor judgment 51 

18. Bullheadedness 42 

19. Lack of interest 36 

20. Recklessness 25 

21. Outside interference 15 


Thus, in assuming responsibility for the physical 
condition of his subordinates, any effort the super- 
visor gives to keeping these people healthy, to 
keeping his eyes open for indications of sickness 
among his employees, and toward the prevention of 
accidents to those under his care is properly directed. 
Conversely, it may be said of any supervisor who 
neglects this important division of his responsibility 
that his supervision is woefully unbalanced. 


CHAPTER IV 


HOW TO DEVELOP GROUP MORALE 

In conducting conferences with foremen, office 
supervisors, and executives in various parts of the 
country, I have noted a curious, common, and 
sincere belief that is held by every one of these men 
and women. Each supervisor is convinced that 
his own problems of supervision are peculiar to 
his own business or locality and to the particular 
type of people who make up the working force 
in his own department. 

If I mention a method of supervision that I 
have seen in effect in another plant or department 
store, perhaps a thousand miles away, I am at 
once met with a very familiar chorus of protest, 
which always has for its theme, '‘Oh, that might 
work in Chicago (or New York, or Los Angeles), 
but it would never work here!” Or it may be 
that this group will say, “You can’t handle civil 
service employees (or colored people, or women, 
or Swedes, or Bohemians, or members of labor 
unions) as you would other subordinates, you 
know.” 

Yet, as the series of conferences with such a group 
continues, it becomes increasingly evident, from 
the discussions of their own problems which ensue, 
that these supervisors are handling their subordi- 
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nates and solving their supervisory problems in 
much the same fashion, no matter whether the 
members of the group are first-rank executives in a 
meat-packing corporation in Chicago or straw 
bosses on a construction job in Los Angeles. The 
more I see of supervision the more firmly I am 
convinced that all subordinates, of whatever color, 
race, creed, background, or station in life, and in 
whatever line of work they may be engaged, respond 
to exactly the same supervisorial motivation. 

Supervision that creates resentment among one 
group of workers will make any other group just 
as angry. The man who plays fair with his sub- 
•ordinates in Dallas gets exactly the same fine reac- 
tion from his people as does the man who shoots 
square with Ms employees in Pittsburgh, What 
we are prone to forget is that industrial supervision 
is the science or art of directing the efforts of human 
beings and that all human beings respond to the 
same mental and emotional stimuli. If tMs were 
not true it would be impossible for the head of a 
great nation-wide corporation, employing all sorts 
of people in towns and cities from coast to coast, 
to work out a standard personnel policy that would 
be reasonably acceptable to aU the employees of 
tMs corporation. 

TMs does not mean that a good supervisor handles 
everyone alike, and it does not mean that there 
are not peculiarities in supervision in different 
localities and among different t3q)es of subordi- 
nates. It simply means that the essential elements 
of leadership are the same everywhere and that 
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good supervision in one place follows the same 
general principles as does good leadership anywhere 
else. And nowhere in supervision is this more con- 
sistently true than in the development of proper 
morale, or proper mental attitude, in a group of 
subordinates. 

Building morale is one of the greatest responsi- 
bilities of any superior. If his group has it, there 
is nothing impossible of accomphshment in that 
department. And a group will have it if the super- 
visor pays attention to developing the three factors 
which go to make up good morale in any organiza- 
tion. In order to have a proper mental attitude 
^ toward his job a worker must be interested in the. 

work he is doing, and he must be satisfied with 
rfj his general working conditions. Those are two 

^ of the elements upon which morale depends. The 

third, and most important (since the other two 
depend upon it, to a certain extent, for their 
existence), is the quality of leadership displayed 
by the supervisor. In this discussion of morale 
building we shall take up each of these factors 
separately. 

Much of the interest which a workman shows in 
his job is a matter of craft pride and is inherent in 
the man himself. Everyone has this pride in 
achievement, in greater or lesser degree. Even a 
poor supervisor cannot kill it entirely in a sub- 
ordinate. But he can cripple it badly, this poor 
supervisor, and thereby take away from the work- 
man one of his strongest incentives for good 
production. If a worker never receives recognition 
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for good work, if the tools with which he must 
work axe not as they should be and the supervisor 
makes no effort to correct this difficulty, or if an 
exceptional effort on the part of a worker is met 
only with an admonition to do better next time 
(which is a certain type of supervisor’s idea of 
the proper way to increase production), you cannot 
blame that worker for losing some of his pride of 
craft. Yet I believe it is impossible for any super- 
visor to kill entirely this deep-seated pride of 
accomplishment, which is inherent in us all. 

There is no question, however, but that a good 
supervisor can do much to encourage and develop 
the interest of his subordinates in their work. 
Recognition of good work is always appreciated 
and leads to greater effort. The supervisor who 
will, if necessary, make himself a bit unpopular 
in the front office in order to secure better tools or 
machines for his men will be repaid by the increased 
interest these men will take in turning out a good 
job with adequate equipment. And the smart 
supervisor is on his toes to make any fair use that 
he may of publicity .of comparative group outputs, 
either within his own department or as a com- 
parison between this department and another 
one, to increase the interest of the employees in 
their work. 

This last means of motivation to increase interest 
by the development of group rivalry is good, but, 
like anything else, it can be overdone. The super- 
visor who knows no other method of promoting 
craft pride may apply such stimulation so con- 
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stantly, and in such large doses, that it eventually 
loses all effect to stimulate. In such cases it would 
be better to drop all formal postings of comparative 
production figures and depend upon a word to 
individual workers along the same line. 

The natural desire of all of us to make more 
money can become a powerful interest factor if 
properly handled by the supervisor, and this 
becomes a concrete expression of the recognition 
of good work previously mentioned. It is not 
necessary to tell a man that his wages will be 
increased if he does better work. Increasing the 
wages of those who have done the best work will 
get the idea across far better than words. 

Incidentally, there are supervisors whose groups 
are made up entirely of members of labor unions, 
who will excuse their lack of knowledge of proper 
supervisory procedure by stating that no interest 
motivation can be used with such a group. Now 
if joining a labor union meant that a man must 
forever abjure his ambition to get ahead in the 
world; if a journeyman machinist, upon taking out 
a union card, must forswear any intention ever to 
become foreman of his department, then this might 
be true. But if it were true, how can we account 
for all of the shop superintendents and works’ 
managers of today who began life as umon appren- 
tices? No, I’m afraid that this is just an alibi 
for poor supervision. Any organization in America 
which has for its creed the limitation of oppor- 
tunity for the American workman cannot long 
endure. Certainly some of the best supervision 
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I have ever seen, and some of the best motivation 
to increase interest I have ever seen applied, 
occurred in groups composed entirely of members 
of labor unions. 

Before leaving our discussion of interest, there is 
one more important interest factor that must be 
mentioned if the subject is to be fully covered. 
This is the factor of fear. The old-style, hard- 
boiled, slave-driving type of supervisor used fear 
almost exclusively as a means of stimulating a 
man’s interest in his work. The modern supervisor 
uses it, too, but only in exceptional eases and then 
more or less indirectly. Nevertheless its use must 
■be recognized as a worth-while tool in the hands 
of a good supervisor. 

Fear as an interest factor takes the form of fear 
of censure, fear of ridicule, fear of loss of pay, and, 
finally, fear of loss of Job. In many of the com- 
monest contacts of the super-visor -with his sub- 
ordinates there is an unexpressed motivation of 
fear. I believe that fear should be employed 
directly as motivation in supervision only when the 
employee is a particularly hard case. Even then, 
as we shall see in a later discussion of reprimanding, 
there should be no threatening. However, I also 
believe that a little wholesome fear is good for all 
of us, and, until we have progressed another 
thousand years toward perfection, we shall con- 
tinue to need its stimulus and benefit from its prod. 
The -wise supervisor will use it as indirect motivation 
in the same degree that he, personally, feels the 
necessity for it in his own experience. If he is 
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frank he will admit that, but for the spurring effect 
of fear in some form, he probably would not now 
be a supervisor and might not even be working 
at all. 

The second factor in the development of good 
morale, or mental attitude, in a working force — 
the creation and maintaining of satisfaction — ^is 
often confused in the supervisor’s mind with the 
development of interest. The two elements, how- 
ever, are entirely distinct. A workman may be 
keenly interested in the work he is doing and be 
entirely dissatisfied with his working conditions. 
Likewise, he may be satisfied with the money he is 
making but not particularly interested in the work, 
he is doing. Good morale cannot exist in any 
group unless both these factors are present in high 
degree. 

As with interest, the worker’s satisfaction will 
depend somewhat upon influences beyond the super- 
visor’s control and equally, or to a greater extent 
perhaps, upon the methods of supervision employed 
in the department. Satisfaction is affected by 
wages paid, by general working conditions (hours 
of labor, surroundings in working and recreational 
quarters, and economic conditions in the country 
as a whole), and by the worker’s reaction to his 
supervisor. A working force will put up with poor 
supervision when the wages are higL On the 
other hand, a good supervisor can so handle his 
subordinates that much of the dissatisfaction 
resulting from a justifiable plant-wide cut in wages 
can be overcome. Thus the responsibility for 
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keeping a working force satisfied must be shared 
equally by management and by the individual 
supervisors. Satisfaction must not be confused 
with contentment. The latter is a state of being 
which we usually associate with a cow and is not 
conducive to good production in a factory, store, or 
office. A worker may be entirely satisfied with 
his present Job and yet be ambitious to get a better 
I one. A contented worker asks nothing but to be 

let alone where he is — ^like the cow. 

I Instead of creating satisfaction among his men 

j a supervisor may oftentimes create dissatisfaction 

I • among them when there is no real cause for it. 

■ If he goes about criticizing the management to 

his own men he is stirring up a hornet’s nest for 
himself. If he plays favorites, shows partiality 
in dealing with his subordinates, he is creating 
dissatisfaction. If he reprimands a man publicly 
or when no reprimand is deserved, he injures the 
satisfaction prevalent in that group to the extent 
in which he indulges in such practices. Some 
supervisors (fortunately few in number) have a 
genius for creating dissatisfaction among their 
subordinates. 

If a supervisor has received an unmerited rebuke 
from his superior, there is always the temptation, 
in the fit of resentment which invariably ensues, 
for the supervisor to tell his troubles to a sym- 
pathetic subordinate. In lesser degree, much dam- 
age is also caused when a supervisor has a row with 
a brother supervisor in another department and 
vents his spleen on this man by telling his own men 
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what he thinks of the fellow. It takes real self- 
control for a supervisor to keep his private troubles 
to himself under such circumstances. But sooner 
or later he is going to be very glad that he resisted 
the impulse to seek sympathy from his subordinates. 
The first time he attempts to defend a policy of 
management which the workers dislike, but which 
does not affect the supervisors in the plant adversely, 
he is going to have trouble sounding sincere. When 
his toes were stepped on he howled to high heaven, 
but when the change affects only us, he defends 
management — thus his subordinates will reason, 
and they will discount accordingly everything the 
supervisor may say in defense of the new orders or 
regulations. 

Perhaps the most serious sin which can be com- 
mitted by the supervisor in creating dissatisfaction 
among his subordinates is to play favorites. The 
temptation to do this is constantly present. Always 
there are certain employees who are more likable 
than others. Always there are handshakers to 
be found in any group of workers. We all love 
flattery and adulation, and a certain type of sub- 
ordinate becomes adept at feeding this appetite 
of ours. To remain entirely impartial in his deal- 
ings with all his subordinates is often the hardest 
task imposed upon the supervisor. 

Yet if he fails at this he will fail as a supervisor. 
Not only that, but he must not even give the impres- 
sion of showing favoritism to certain employees 
in his group. The best supervisor I ever worked 
for had a method of handling this situation that I 
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believe is unique in supervision. He was cordial 
and friendly with every employee in his department 
— except those whom he had in mind for promotion. 
These he treated quite formally, always dealing 
with them in a most businesslike maimer. In 
all the years I worked for this man, I doubt if any of 
those who were on such excellent terms of personal 
friendship with him ever became aware of what his 
cordiality — ^which was entirely sincere — areally 
meant in terms of their chances for advancement. 

A problem in this connection which frequently 
confronts the newly created supervisor is that of 
deciding to what extent he will meet socially, 
outside of working hours, with his subordinates. 
In many cases the supervisor has formed close 
personal friendships with men who, until his 
promotion, were his fellow workmen of equal rank. 
Now he is the supervisor of these men. The ques- 
tion is: Can this man continue meeting a few 
subordinates socially when this fact is common 
knowledge among all his subordinates without 
creating a feeling among the remainder of the 
working force that these men are favorites of his? 
A secondary problem arises in case this supervisor 
decides that he cannot afford thus to show dis- 
crimination in his friendships: How can he dis- 
continue meeting socially with these old friends 
without antagonizing them and creating the 
impression in their minds that he has suddenly 
gone high-hat? 

The above case is mentioned here because it is 
so common in occurrence and because it is fiUed 
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with enough potential dynamite to disrupt the 
naorale of the best organization ever developed. 
It becomes even more dangerous when, as so fre- 
quently happens, certain ones of these old friends 
are excellent material for promotion. 

It is all very well to say that a supervisor’s private 
life is nobody’s business but his own; it is almost 
impossible to convince those in the department who 
are outside the supervisor’s little social circle that 
their superior is not playing favorites. The dis- 
satisfaction thus created is a very real and tangible 
thing. It expresses itself in two different forms: 
antagonism and often contempt toward the super- 
visor, and a similar attitude toward the super- 
visor’s “pets.” Many experienced supervisors who 
have been through this unpleasant experience state 
that this is a part of the price which one must pay 
for advancement. These supervisors dropped all 
outside social contact with their subordinates, 
feeling that it was better to face the resentment of 
two or three men (who could, perhaps, be made to 
see the necessity for such a step) than to risk incur- 
ring the suspicion and ill will of the majority of their 
subordinates. (Of course this prohibition did not 
preclude the supervisor’s taking part in regular 
employee social activity after working hours, 
when the entire working force was eligible for 
participation.) 

An amusiug case in this connection is that related 
to me by the office supervisor concerned. Ten 
years ago he formed the habit of making a fourth 
at a little bridge game held in the factory office 
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during the noon hour. For eight years now he has 
been supervisor of that group, and for eight years, 
he says, he has been trying to think up a good 
excuse to drop out of that bridge game. 

I have discussed the subject of impartiality here 
at some length for two reasons. First, I am con- 
vinced that any display of this unpleasant trait 
in a supervisor, or even a suspicion, unfounded 
or not, on the part of his subordinates that he 
possesses such a characteristic, will create dis- 
satisfaction among his workers in direct proportion 
as this feeling exists. Second, impartiality is not 
a natural human attribute. We are all by nature 
in favor of, or opposed to, people and ideas. We 
are bound to be influenced by our likes and dislikes. 
Therefore, it behooves the supervisor — any supervi- 
sor — to check closely his speech and actions and to 
exercise rigid control of his impulses toward 
favoritism, in order that he may not even be sus- 
pected of bias. If you need further proof than my 
admonition on this point, think back to a time when 
you were working for a supervisor who played 
favorites (most of us have worked for such a super- 
visor at one time or other) and try to remember 
how you felt toward this unfair superior and what 
your feeling was with respect to his little group of 
pets. 

One other subject should be mentioned before 
we leave this discussion of the worker’s satisfaction 
with his job. This has to do with the matter of 
the supervisor’s making rash, impulsive promises 
to his subordinates. Such promises are usually 
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made by newly created supervisors, but even some 
older foremen or department beads never seem to 
learn the harm caused when they give their word 
lightly. 

Usually such promises (which may be of pro- 
motion, of increased pay, or of special privilege or 
preferment in some other form) are given sincerely, 
if thoughtlessly. Occasionally, however, there is 
no sincerity in them and no intention on the part 
of the supervisor to make them good. In the latter 
ease they are given only to secure added cooperation 
or effort from the worker for a certain period of 
time, after which the supervisor conveniently forgets 
the promise he has made. The worker, of course, 
never forgets, and neither do those other workmen 
who hear about the incident. Nothing could more 
quickly destroy the morale of a group, unless it is 
the obnoxious habit of a certain type of supervisor 
who takes advantage of his position to borrow 
money from his subordinates. 

Even a good supervisor may make the mistake, 
at least once, of giving promises which he cannot 
redeem in actions. After the unpleasant after- 
math of such an experience he will, in the future, 
think carefully before passing his word and make 
promises sparingly, if at all. Even such apparently 
noncommittal responses to a request as “I’ll see 
what I can do for you” may be taken by the 
employee as a definite promise and should never 
be made unless the supervisor really intends to 
do something about the matter in question. 
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We have discussed two of the factors which enter 
into the supervisor’s development of group morale: 
the creation of keen interest on the part of the 
worker in his job, and the degree to which the 
supervisor can keep his employees satisfied. In 
the following chapter the third factor in the 
development of morale — ^the qualities of leadership 
displayed by the supervisor — will be discussed 
in detail. 



CHAPTEK V 

THE QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 

In a round-table discussion of the qualities which 
a Tvia.n should possess in order to become a leader 
among men, a group of experienced executives 
can soon enumerate some 40 or 50 such qualifica- 
tions, ranging all the way from “intelligence” 
to “education.” However, when such an execu- 
tive group is asked to select, from among these 
twoscore-odd qualities of leadership, only those 
qualifications which are indispensable if a man is to 
become a good supervisor, the task becomes much 
more difficult. The remarkable fact is that the 
final consensus on this question shows an amazing 
unanimity of opinion among executive groups widely 
separated by locality, line of work, and type of 
subordinates supervised. 

Discussion ultimately reduces the long list of 
qualifications of leadership to eight or nine essential 
ones, among which the following are invariably 
to be found; intelligence, integrity, forcefulness, 
fairness, loyalty, hindness, knowledge of work, and 
health. In the final boiling-down process to, say, 
six essential qualities of leadership, the groups made 
up of younger men put especial emphasis on knowl- 
edge of work and intelligence; the older men, how- 
ever, are never satisfied with a final list which does 
not contain loyalty, integrity, and health. 
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Instead of attempting to set up an arbitrary list 
of half a dozen essential qualities of leadership, 
we shall discuss all the eight qualifications listed 
above, and perhaps others as well, in our effort 
to determine the influence the presence of each of 
these in the leader’s make-up may have on the 
morale of a group of subordinates. 

Intelligence we may define as an inherent ability 
to think clearly, and this quality may be found 
among men and women of all stations in fife, regard- 
less of education, breeding, or experience back- 
ground. I have never heard a single executive 
object to having it included in a final fist of essential 
qualifications of leadership, and usually it appears 
at the top of such a list. Knowledge of work, on 
the other hand, may appear at the bottom of such 
a list, or not appear at all. There have been too 
many outstanding examples of great executives 
who have changed from one fine of work with which 
they were thoroughly familiar to another line of 
work of which they knew next to nothing and con- 
tinued their splendid leadership in this new and 
strange field, to make this an indispensable attribute 
of leadership. 

In our associations with executives and super- 
visors in business and industry we soon learn to 
recognize this quality of intelhgence quickly and to 
evaluate it roughly. Psychologists have attempted 
to meter it accurately, frequently with laughable 
results. I once applied a standard intelligence- 
quotient test to a group of 106 prominent Ph.D.’s 
who had been hired by a large manufacturing 
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concern as development engineers. The average 
score of the group was 138 out of a possible 212 
points— about the same as that of a group of 
machinists in the same plant. These men could 
think, but their whole training had been such as 
to make them leisurely thinkers, and the stop watch 
ruined their grades. That, at least, was the excuse 
they gave for their mediocre showing on a test 
devised by another doctor of philosophy. 

Intelligence is the quality which a supervisor 
displays dozens of times each day as problems are 
brought before him for solution. It is a quality 
to which workmen look up. It manifests itself 
in a quick decision on a puzzling problem which 
may be utterly new both to the workman and to 
the supervisor and for which there is no precedent 
to fall back upon. When an intelligent supervisor 
comes up quickly with a workable solution, one 
that would have been utterly beyond the worker’s 
ability to devise, he has won that man’s respect 
and admiration. If he can do this consistently 
he soon develops a reputation for possessing good 
judgment, which is only another manifestation of 
intelligence combined with experience. 

Workmen like to work for an intelligent super- 
visor, and are a bit proud of the brains of their 
boss. Since the loyalty of any group may be 
founded upon such respect and admiration, it may 
be readily seen that intelligence bears other fruit 
than that evident in the solution of the problem at 
hand. Even when this quality is unaccompanied 
in the executive’s make-up by the warmer attri- 
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butes of kindliness, fairness, and integrity, it alone 
will often hold a group’s loyalty. We Americans 
are rather inclined to worship brains. 

The supervisor will not develop in this direction 
beyond the maxhnum of which he is inherently 
capable. If he uses such intelligence as he has to 
the best of his abihty he will probably get along 
all right. If another supervisor is naturally smarter 
than he, perhaps he may yet outdistance this fellow 
with the higher I.Q. by paying more attention to 
the development of those other qualities of leader- 
ship which may, in the long run, prove just as 
important. 

• Take integrity, for example. Here is a moral 
quality which can be developed to the nth degree 
by any supervisor and the possession of which 
may prove more important than quick thinking. 
It is a quality that often begets affection as well as 
respect in the subordinate, since it may be a very 
human attribute. Its possession presupposes cour- 
age, and its practice results in a fine consistency of 
action which produces such reactions from sub- 
ordinates as, “Mr. Doe doesn’t blow hot and cold. 
You always know where you stand with him. 
And he’ll back you up to the limit, even when it 
means trouble for him in the front office.” Integ- 
rity is a solid rock for subordinates to hang onto, 
and its exercise eventually wins the respect of every 
worker, fellow supervisor, and superior in the plant. 
In its fullest, most courageous sense, it is perhaps 
not the most common quality of leadership to be 
found among executives. 
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The antithesis of integrity is expressed by buck 
passing, handshaking, backbiting, double-crossing, 
and all the other contemptible practices which 
are met, even today, in some supervisory groups. 
Yet you have only to look about you carefully to 
see that the sometimes rare individual who proves 
by his daily actions that he possesses certain 
principles of conduct which he refuses to subordi- 
nate to expediency has the respect of all those 
about him and may very well be the only man in 
the supervisory force whom ail the others trust. 
Such a man occupies an enviable position with 
relation to his fellow supervisors, and this may be 
particularly evident when the time comes for one of- 
their number to be selected as a supervisor of 
supervisors. So don’t make the mistake of under- 
estimating integrity. Combined with even a mod- 
erate degree of intelligence it will take a supervisor 
far. 

Forcefulness is an objective quality of supervision, 
the exercise of which comes natural to many 
supervisors but must be studiously developed by 
■ others. It is best exemplified in giving orders to 
subordinates, in meeting emergencies in supervision, 
and in dealing with flagrant cases of insubordination. 
It is not incompatible with the other qualities of 
leadership which we have discussed; indeed, without 
forcefulness a supervisor may possess intelligence 
and integrity, yet give the impression of weakness. 
Forcefulness, within reason, also begets respect. 

In giving orders a good supervisor tells the sub- 
ordinate exactly what he wants him to do. Implied 
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or expressed in the wording of the order the worker 
must also know who is to do this thing and when 
and wlwre it is to be done. An order which does 
not include these elements is incomplete, and if it is 
not properly carried out only the supervisor is to 
blame. If the supervisor leaves out one of these 
elements, assuming, for example, that the worker 
knows when or where to do the job requested, he 
does so at his own risk. Also, if there is any ques- 
tion of the worker’s ability to carry out the order 
received, it will be necessary for the supervisor 
to give someone else the job or tell the worker in 
question how to do the work. The why of an order 
-may or may not be indicated, at the discretion of 
the supervisor; certainly it should not be essential 
to obedience on the part of the worker. 

If you say, “John, I wish you would take this 
tote pan over to No. 7 press,” you have covered 
the who, what, and where implicitly, and if the 
order is given with reasonable forcefulness John 
isn’t going to ask you when he is supposed to do 
this job. He knows you mean right now. But 
if you say, “Sam, when you get time I wish you 
would clean out that storeroom,” you have no right 
to censure Sam if the job is not done by tomorrow. 
Sam’s idea of what constitutes his leisure moments 
may not agree with yours at all. In the same 
way, many supervisors have an unfortunate habit 
of saying either, “One of you men do thus and so,” 
or “Bill, get somebody to help you with that job.” 
Here the who is incomplete and indefinite. In 
the latter case, if BiU isn’t able to find someone 
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who is willing to help him, he is without authority 
to command such assistance. 

If an order is given in a forceful manner and tone 
of voice it may be worded much more mildly and 
still carry plenty of punch. ‘'Will you do this?” 
may appear in print like a request, but if spoken 
snappily it will get immediate action. Yet it 
carries perhaps a little less sting than “Do this!” 
It is for the same reason — the effect on the person 
receiving the order — that the wise supervisor will 
merely imply certain elements in an order. TeUing 
a man you want something done “right now ” should 
be necessary only when experience has taught you 
that that man may, for some reason, take it upon, 
himself to decide whether to carry out your order 
now or later. Forcefulness also enters into the 
follow-up you make on an order given, to determine 
whether or not it has been carried out. This 
follow-up can be omitted only at the supervisor’s 
risk, since he is just as responsible for the carrying 
out of the order as he is for giving it in the first 
place. Most justifiable reprimands occur on the 
occasion of an order properly given but improperly 
executed. 

Forcefulness, when coupled with clear thinking, 
leads to that decisiveness in intelligent action 
which we always associate with the competent 
executive or supervisor. There is nothing forceful 
or decisive about, “Well, I don’t know— but 
“Here’s what we will do” begets confidence. 

Forcefulness should not be confused with hard- 
boiledness. There is nothing incompatible in firm 
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forcefulness and real leadership. The old-fashioned 
supervisor who drove rather than led his men was 
simply hard-boiled. But an intelhgent, kind, and 
considerate leader may be forceful without creating 
antagonism; indeed, if he has not this quality of 
leadership he may frequently find himself in diffi- 
culties created solely through his lack of firmness; 
The workman whose alibi for not having carried 
out an order is, “From the way you spoke, I didn’t 
think there was any hurry about doing that,” 
may be giving you a needed suggestion for improve- 
ment of your technique in supervising all of your 
group. 

Fairness, as a quahty of leadership, includes 
impartiality, which we discussed in the last chapter, 
but its scope is greater than this attribute. A 
leader may, indeed, be impartially unfair in his 
treatment of all his subordinates. As a developer 
of morale, fairness on the supervisor’s part in all 
his decisions stands close to the top of the list. 
Conversely, nothing rankles so bitterly in the 
breast of any subordinate as xinfair treatment, 
real or imagined. 

To treat all employees fairly the supervisor must 
have in mind a Judicial standard of praise and 
censure which is Just and kind, and apply this 
standard, as nearly as he possibly can, to every 
case requiring praise or censure, irrespective of the 
individual or individuals concerned. A supervisor 
is unfair even when he praises a subordinate to the 
skies for excellent performance, if equally good 
work from this individual on the following day 
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does not receive equal recognition. Likewise, he 
is unfair if he cracks down on some cases of laxity 
and passes over others of the same sort, whether 
or not the same individual is concerned in the 
various instances. 

Such equitable procedure as that outlined above 
comes easy to supervisors who are naturally gifted 
with the judicial temperament. To the majority, 
however, its attainment is a matter of approxima- 
tion, since many of us never wholly succeed in 
attaining such detached judgment of our fellow 
men. However, there is some consolation for 
those who are imperfect in this respect in the 
thought that the supervisor who is 100 per cent' 
just in all his decisions will probably be a bit too 
inhuman in other respects to win the warm regard 
of his subordinates. 

All the attributes of leadership we have mentioned 
are calculated to inspire loyalty in the members of 
the working force for the supervisor, and more 
important, for the company itself. But the loyalty 
we refer to in our list of supervisory qualities 
is that which is possessed by the supervisor himself. 
To every concern there comes a time when this 
loyalty is of the greatest value. The only reason 
the older executive places greater importance on 
it, as a quaMcation of leadership, than does the 
younger supervisor is that he has been through 
more troubled periods when loyalty may have meant 
the success or failure of the entire enterprise in 
which he is employed. To a very considerable 
degree that intangible but increasingly important 
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factor in the success of any business, its public 
relations, is dependent upon the loyalty of every 
employee on the pay roll. 

Loyalty on the part of the supervisor expresses 
itself in many ways. He is thoroughly sold on aU 
the policies of his company which he can understand 
and confident that those which he cannot under- 
stand are all right, too. He will defend any action 
of management to his subordinates even though 
he has not all the facts concerning the reasons for 
such action. A supervisor who will not do this, 
but who feels that he must attempt to evaluate 
every order that he receives to decide whether or 
not he is in favor of it and will support its execution, 
is not worth his salt to his company, particularly 
in an emergency. Usually it is impossible for 
management to go into detail as to its reasons for 
issuing an order or making a change, and if the 
supervisor cannot bring himself to accept and 
execute orders on faith he should, for the good of 
everyone concerned, make a change in employers 
as quickly as possible. 

The supervisor's loyalty is under no great strain 
so long as everything is going well with the organiza- 
tion that employs him. It is in times of trouble, 
when, for example, vicious attacks are being made 
upon his management by newspapers, or by over- 
zealous and misguided public officials, that the 
quality of the supervisor’s loyalty becomes appar- 
ent. Generally speaking, if such attacks only 
serve to make the supervisor fighting mad at his 
company’s enemies, his loyalty needs no remforcing. 
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The leader for whom his followers entertain a 
real affection is the one who tempers all his decisions 
in human-factor supervision with kindliness. This 
quality may be utterly lacking in a supervisor who 
possesses in high degree those other attributes of 
good supervision which we have been discussing. 
It is the element in om* relationships with employees 
which humanizes those sterner qualities essential 
to leadership. Its absence in the make-up of a 
supervisor reduces his supervision to something 
unpleasantly mechanical; its presence in too great 
quantity gives at least an appearance of weakness. 

Perhaps the finest art in leadership is for a leader 
to know Just how far to permit kindness to enter - 
into his dealings with subordinates. There can, 
of course, be no set rule regarding the degree of 
administration of kindness in handling any particu- 
larly supervisory problem. With certain individ- 
uals you can go the whole distance in this direction 
and gain by it. With others you do not dare to 
show much leniency, since you know they are so 
constituted that they will take advantage of any- 
thing they consider an indication of weakness on 
your part. Only experience and an intimate 
knowledge of the individuals who make up his 
group of subordinates can guide the supervisor in 
this matter. 

Many good executives use kindness as an oint- 
ment to take the sting out of their sternness, when 
sternness is required. They will be as harsh as 
they consider necessary in dealing with a case of 
laxity or insubordination, but when they have made 
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tkeir point forcefully and can see that the desired 
effect has been attained, they taper off the rebuke 
with a human display of kindness, accompanied 
by a smile which has real warmth in it. 

We like to think of Abraham Lincoln as a kindly 
man, a man who understood and sympathized 
with the human weaknesses of his fellow men. 
But if Lincoln had not possessed those sterner 
qualities of leadership required in directmg a 
nation at war, we would have heard little of his 
splendid acts of kindness, since the man would have 
failed in his mission to keep America a united nation. 
And history does not long remember the failures no 
matter how kindhearted they may have been. 

I mention this because you occasionally find a 
supervisor whose very goodness of heart is respon- 
sible for most of the deplorable conditions existing 
in his department. We have aU known men in 
responsible positions whose kindliness has been 
shamefully imposed upon by nearly everyone in 
their departments. Orders are given but not carried 
out, and no one is really censured for failure in this 
matter. Work is done in a slipshod manner and 
there is no retribution. The poor, kindly supervisor 
is in hot water continually with his superiors, but 
he wfil not make things unpleasant for those 
among his subordinates who are responsible for 
the reprimands he receives from above. He mud- 
dles along, hoping that some day his subordinates 
will respond to his kind treatment. Eventually 
he is replaced by a man who can handle men, and 
vacation time is over in that department. 
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We have mentioned before that a complete 
knowledge of the work being done in his department 
is of inestimable value to the man who aspires to 
supervisory rank. Likewise, we have suggested 
that any knowledge a supervisor may have of this 
work will aid him in getting out production, even 
though he is not permitted to do any of this work 
himself. We have also inferred that older exec- 
utives do not stress this quality of leadership as 
strongly as younger supervisors. 

One of the finest executives I have ever known was 
frankly contemptuous of this quality of leadership, 
insofar as it applied to the actual product manu- 
factured in any of the numerous plants that he 
owned. These plants turned out many varied 
products, and although their owner had a general 
idea of how each was made he knew nothing of 
details of manufacture and cared less. “When I 
need expert knowledge,” he said, “I hire it. Then 
I hold these men entirely responsible for good 
production. I haven’t the time to bother with 
manufacturing details.” Yet this man was not a 
figurehead; he actively managed every plant that 
he owned and got splendid results. 

From this case and similar instances, it would 
seem that a knowledge of the actual working opera- 
tions carried out in a plant is of increasing impor- 
tance as you go down through the supervisory ranks 
in that plant. It is inconceivable that a shop 
foreman could properly supervise a department 
with the production and methods of operation of 
which he was unfamiliar. His responsibilities are 
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too closely tied up with an intimate knowledge of 
every operation on every Job in that department. 
Furthermore, he must be capable of teaching every 
such operation, when this becomes necessary. 
Such a foreman is very close to the firing line at 
all times. 

As he is promoted to higher and higher super- 
visory and executive positions, this supervisor 
finds himself getting farther and farther away from 
the firing line, until at last, when he consorts with 
the generals of industry, he must handle his job 
almost entirely on paper. I recently heard the 
superintendent of a large group of research chemists 
tell these men that he had forgotten nearly all the 
chemistry he had ever known. Unquestionably 
his work now was of an entirely different nature 
from theirs. Its success or failure depended entirely 
upon how well he supervised those under him, 
who in their turn took care of the development of 
the new chemical processes. 

As regards the matter of health as an essential 
attribute of a leader of men, it is easy to see why 
the older executives emphasize its importance, 
while the younger ones take it for granted. Until 
the young supervisor has found it necessary to 
call upon his ultimate reserve of strength to get 
through a particularly trying day, he has no con- 
ception of the importance of his health as an element 
in good supervision. While it is beyond the scope 
of this discussion to go into the methods by which 
a supervisor may keep himself physically fit, it 
should at least be pointed out that such essential 
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qualities as forcefulness, kindliness, and even 
fairness will not be nornaally in evidence when the 
supervisor’s health is poor. Later on we shall 
consider some of the means which a supervisor 
may employ to conserve his energies by delegating 
work to others. 

In this discussion of the qualities of leadership, 
the presence or lack of which strongly affects the 
morale of a group of subordinates, we have con- 
sidered only those nine upon which most executives 
place the greatest weight. Other qualifications 
will readily suggest themselves to you, and any 
thought you may give to these in relation to your 
own work as supervisor certainly will not be v/asted. 
However, it is believed that emphasis on the 
development in proper degree of those we have 
just discussed will best repay the supervisor for the 
time and effort expended. 

One further quality of leadership which does 
not appear in the list we have just considered, 
yet which undoubtedly has an important bearing 
on a supervisor’s ultimate success or failure, will 
be treated at some length in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 

THIS THING CALLED COOPERATION 


It has always been a matter of surprise to me that 
the quality of leadership which we call “ability 
to cooperate” has not placed consistently higher 
in the final rankings executive conference groups 
have given to these various supervisory attributes. 
Perhaps if this analysis were made at the end of a 
■ series of conferences on supervision instead of 
at the beginning, this ability to cooperate would 
receive more weight as an important factor in the 
success of any supervisor. Certain it is that many 
hours of worth-while discussion can be given to this 
one subject without exhausting its possibilities. 

Such discussion usually brings out one point 
clearly right at the beginning. It is obvious that 
many superAusors with years of experience in 
leadership have given little thought to this responsi- 
bility of theirs for cooperation. Many supervisors 
who discharge their “line-of-duty” responsibilities 
satisfactorily have never been known to go out of 
their way to help make the other fellow's work 
easier. 

Most supervisory groups wiU define cooperation 
as “going beyond the line of duty to help the 
other fellow” or in words that mean about the 
same thing. But discussion often proves that 
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many of these men and women feel that they are 
cooperating when they are merely following out 
their orders in regard to production. For example, 
I have heard a supervisor state that he “cooperated” 
with another department by sending his finished 
product to that department, when it developed 
that there was no other place he could have sent it, 
and his orders specifically required that it be sent 
to the department in question. As someone in this 
group then suggested, if this supervisor had rushed 
some material to the other department in order 
to help the second supervisor out of a difficulty 
which had arisen through neglect or error, then 
there would have been an element of cooperation 
in the procedure. Incidentally, the rejoinder of 
the supervisor first mentioned in response to this 
suggestion was illuminating. He said, “To hell 
with him! Let him get out of his own jam!” 
Unfortunately, even in this enlightened day of 
industrial leadership, this just about sums up the 
philosophy of many supervisors in this matter of 
cooperation. It is sometimes difficult to make 
these people xmderstand that they are actually 
hurting themselves more than anyone else by their 
failure to cooperate. 

Cooperation has many angles. A supervisor 
may cooperate with his immediate superior, with 
management in general, and with his subordinates. 
We caU this “vertical” cooperation. He may also 
cooperate with supervisors of equal rank, and with 
the heads of those special departments (safety, 
medical, personnel, etc.) which serve generally 
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all departments in the plant. We call this “hori- 
zontal” cooperation. In addition, every super- 
visor has a further responsibihty in this matter: 
he must exert himself to win the cooperation of 
others. . 

Cooperation works both ways. If it did not, 
there probably would be a lot less of it in any 
organization. While we may not be conscious of it, 
we expect those with whom we have cooperated to 
cooperate with us and are surprised, and a bit 
aggrieved, if they do not reciprocate. Frequently 
a supervisor makes the mistake of saying, “To 
heck with that fellow! That’s the last time I’ll 
•do him a favor.” After a few such disappointments 
this supervisor isn’t cooperating with anyone. 

In group discussion on this subject, the question 
often arises as to which sort of cooperation — hori- 
zontal or vertical — comes easier and is more natural 
to a supervisor, and which type is the harder and 
more unnatural. The usual agreement is that 
it is more natural, if only for purely selfish reasons, 
to cooperate with yom* superior, and many super- 
visors who cooperate well with no one else will go 
out of their way to do favors for “the boss.” In 
the minds of many of these supervisors there seems 
to be but a fine dividing line between complete 
cooperation with a superior and handshaking. 

Cooperation with supervisors of equal rank is 
most difiicult and uimatural, say these executives, 
and must be studiously cultivated if it is to be 
successful. They give as their reason for this 
statement the indisputable fact that brother super- 
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visors are frequently in competition for the single 
executive job ahead, and it requires some intelligent 
thought on their part before it becomes apparent 
that throat cutting is not the best way to secure 
promotion over their fellows. 

It is probably for some such reason as this that 
horizontal cooperation is likely to be most wanting 
in any organization. If there is to be a lack of 
cooperation anywhere, it will usually manifest 
itself first in lack of harmony between supervisors 
of equal rank. Frequently I have met with 
executive groups certain members of which actually 
were not speaking to each other. In some cases 
this situation had been of years’ standing. It is- 
difficult to estimate the actual cost to a company, in 
dollars and cents, of such friction between super- 
visors. It has always been amazing to me that 
management did not take any steps necessary to 
break up such a deplorable condition. 

I have known of shop foremen locking up in the 
toolroom two men who were always quarreling, 
where they could fight it out with their fists and 
thereby settle their grudge for all time. These 
foremen stoutly contended that this method worked 
in each case in which it was used. It is rather 
difficult to picture two dignified executives pummel- 
ing each other in among the hammers and wrenches, 
but some mental and verbal equivalent of this, 
refereed by their superior, might help to clear the 
atmosphere in the front office. One thing is cer- 
tain: the cost of replacing one or both of these 
men, no matter how valuable they may otherwise 
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be, is as nothing compared to the damage they can 
cause in any organization. 

Lack of cooperation between supervisors can 
spread disaffection all the way down the line, until 
this friction is evident in all contacts between the 
personnel of the two departments. When such a 
condition exists for any length of time there is a 
lamentable lack of intelligent management at the 
top. Fortunately, cases like this are rather rare 
in American industry. 

Cooperation between brother supervisors is often 
spoken of as the lubricant which makes everything 
run smoothly in the relationships of these men. 
Where it exists you sense it as soon as you enter 
the plant. There is a friendly atmosphere. Super- 
visors drop into the offices of other supervisors and 
talk over their mutual problems. Interoffice memo- 
randa are rare. Friendly arguments occur, but 
these do not affect the cooperation between these 
supervisors. No lengthy and bitter memoranda 
are written between supervisors occupying adjoining 
offices. These men and women go out of their way 
to help their fellow supervisors. 

We have said that vertical cooperation comes 
easier to the average supervisor than horizontal 
cooperation, particularly cooperation with a supe- 
rior. This is natural and desirable, since the 
supervisor’s whole future in that organization may 
lie in the hands of one superior. Such cooperation 
is essential, and, short of servile handshaking, 
certainly should be indulged in by every sub- 
ordinate supervisor. Hardly a day passes but that 
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some opportunity to cooperate does not show itself. 
Superiors are only human, and the best of them 
slip up occasionally. If a subordinate supervisor 
detects such a slip and gives the boss a chance to 
rectify it, without publicity, this is real cooperation. 

It sometimes happens that cooperation becomes 
lopsided in an organization. I know of one plant 
in v/hich the horizontal cooperation for a time was 
too good. The supervisors got together and framed 
up little routines of procedure which made their 
work much easier but which were not in the best 
interests of quality production. Defective work- 
manship thus was permitted to slip past inspection. 
And the superintendent of this plant knew nothing 
of these sub rosa agreements! Wken the payoff 
came, as of course was inevitable, the superintendent 
had difficulty in restoring the status quo without 
incurring the ill will of these supervisors. 

Cooperation between a supervisor and his working 
force is highly desirable. There occur constantly 
for the supervisor to do small favors 
for the group as a wffiole. Individuals in ttiia 
group frequently have a chance to do favors for 
the supervisor, and this is a desirable state of 
affairs, so long as it does not go to the length of 
“apple polishing.” 

However, there sometimes occurs a situation in 
this matter of cooperation between supervisor and 
subordinates which is not in the best interests of 
the company and which may lead to no end of 
trouble. certain type of supervisor has the 
ability to win the complete loyalty of his men and 
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cooperates fully with them, as they also do with 
him. This department is a happy family in itself, 
and to this extent the situation is a desirable one. 

But this supervisor may be of the not-uncommon 
type who can give orders better than he can take 
them, and there may be friction between him and 
his superior. Such a situation has considerable 
dynamite in it, since the supervisor’s subordinates 
will follow his lead anywhere, even to open rebellion 
against the superior in question. Obviously there 
are but three possible solutions to this problem: 
the supervisor and his superior must somehow 
get together and cooperate, or one or both of them 
•must be removed from ofl&ce. 

The newly created supervisor has most to gain 
by cooperating well with everyone, since he needs 
all the help he can get on his new job. He does 
not dare to make enemies at such a time, being, 
as he is, in such a vulnerable position. Fortunately, 
the natural tendency of most supervisors and 
superiors is to lend a helping hand to the newly 
appointed supervisor, and he will do well to repay 
all favors punctiliously in kind. In addition, 
he will go out of his way to do favors for the most 
grouchy, xmcooperative members of the super- 
visory force, whether or not he ever receives a 
favor in return. Sooner or later an opportunity 
will present itself when he can do one of these 
crabbed individuals such a tremendous favor that 
even this Old Scrooge cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the benefits of mutual cooperation. 
Most supervisors' who have persevered under these 
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circumstances have had an experience similar to 
this. 

^ Supervisors often bring up the question, in group 
discussions, as to whether or not a supervisor can 
be taught the value of cooperation if all his brother 
supervisors refuse, by common consent, to cooperate 
with him. Such a suggestion is usually based upon 
the hope that Old Scrooge may see the light, after 
he has been repeatedly in hot water owing to cir- 
cumstances which could have been obviated by a 
little cooperation from his brother supervisors. 
In the discussion of this suggestion the supervisors 
show an unholy desire to try out this method but 
usually regretfully vote it down as likely to cause 
more harm than good. However, if Scrooge is a 
member of this discussion group, he has an excellent 
opportunity to ascertain exactly what his fellow 
supervisors think of a man who will not cooperate, 
and this experience sometimes results in awakening 
the man to a realization of his responsibilities in 
this direction. 

Cooperation sometimes produces results exactly 
opposite to those intended. A supervisor may, 
with the best intentions in the world, go to some 
trouble to call to the attention of another supervisor 
something that is going on in this man’s department 
that is^ not as it should be. Ordinarily the second 
supervisor will appreciate such a suggestion and act 
upon it. Occasionally, however, the unusual super- 
yisoi will resent what he considers unwarranted 
interference in his supervisory affairs and suggest 
that his informant attend to his own business. 
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The situation described above becomes a real 
problem in supervision when, at some later time, 
the first supervisor again sees a condition existing 
in the second supervisor’s department which is 
obviously receiving no attention, and which, if 
permitted to continue, wiU result in unnecessary 
cost to the company — perhaps even physical injury 
to one or more employees. Here we have a problem 
in which the supervisor’s responsibility for hori- 
zontal cooperation is in direct conflict with his 
responsibility for vertical cooperation. Obviously 
he cannot be cooperating with the man who is the 
common superior of himself and the second super- 
visor in question if he fails to report the situation 
to this superior. But he hesitates to do this because 
of the inevitable friction which must result, since 
the second supervisor is almost certain to guess the 
source of the superior’s information on the unsatis- 
factory conditions in his department. His previous 
unpleasant experience makes him even more hesi- 
tant about approaching this man again with the 
needed suggestion for improvement. This case 
is not an imaginary one and may occur frequently 
in almost any organization. 

Discussion of this problem by a group of super- 
visors usually embraces, eventually, the whole 
matter of talebearing, which we have all been 
taught to despise from school days on, and its 
relationship to the obvious duty of a supervisor to 
furnish his superior with any mformation in his 
possession which the superior needs to run his job. 
This angle of the problem is frequently settled by 
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someone’s suggestion that the purpose behind such 
a report is the important thing. If the supervisor 
is merely trying to cause trouble for his contempo- 
rary he is out of order in going to the top with his 
report and should make his suggestion only to the 
other supervisor concerned. But if he honestly feels 
that this wnll be but a waste of time, and that time is 
an important factor in his decision, then he should 
go to his superior at once and give him the facts. 

I cite this instance of conflicting supervisory 
responsibilities as an example of the hairline deci- 
sions a supervisor is sometimes called upon to 
make. In some of the discussions of the above 
case, its solution has been made more difiicult 
by the insertion by a group member of an additional 
problem which may arise, in case the supervisor 
decides to make the report in question to his 
superior. Should he go to the second supervisor, 
tell him what he intends doing, and ask him to go 
with him to their boss? If this additional com- 
pHcation of responsibility sounds surprising as a 
possible solution of this problem, let me assure 
you that it has been employed in many cases 
reported to me and with excellent results. Each 
time it has obviated the possibility of the second 
supervisor’s making the accusation that he was 
being stabbed in the back, and as often as not the 
superior of these two men was able to straighten 
out the entire difficulty between them in one 
conference in his office. 

There are exceptional executives who have no 
more understanding of the meaning of the word 
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“cooperation” than a hog has knowledge of Sun- 
day. One of these, the superintendent of a West 
Coast meat-packing plant, once told me with 
considerable pride of the means he employed to 
get his supervisors to “cooperate” in putting the 
plant over the top in a Community Chest drive. 
“I called these supervisors together in my office,” 
he said, “and explained to them that no pressure 
would be brought to bear upon them in this matter; 
that I depended upon their cooperation to turn the 
trick. Then,” he added, beamingly, “I pointed 
out of my office window at the plant gates and said, 
‘But if any of your departments aren’t over the top 
•by a week from today, there are a lot of men outside 
those gates looking for your jobs !’ ” And he wasn’t 
joking, either, as I found out when I had a better 
opportunity to study his methods of supervision. 
Fortunately his land is becoming increasingly rare 
in American industry. 

I believe that the degree of cooperation, horizontal 
and vertical, existing in any organization is a pretty 
accurate index to the efficiency of management 
in that organization. Executives take their cue 
in this vital matter from their superior, and the 
supervisors of lesser rank follow suit in the same 
manner. It is only necessary to have casual 
contact with such a supervisory force to sense the 
degree to which this cooperative spirit has per- 
meated the entire concern. Where there is little 
or no cooperation in an organization, you will 
hear uncomplimentary tales told by one supervisor 
about anotW of equal rank, about a superior, or 
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even concerning his own subordinates. There is 
obvious distrust between supervisors, and the 
general attitude of suspicion is reflected all the way- 
down the line. The lowliest employee in such an 
organization is frank in stating his uncompli- 
mentary opinion of management, and, when such 
statements are made with frequency to outsiders, 
the public relations of the entire concern cannot 
help but suffer. 

Cooperation, then, becomes a very important 
supervisory responsibility for any super-visor, and 
the ability to cooperate should rank high among the 
essential qualities of leadership. Certain it is 
that the morale of the working force in any plant 
is largely affected by the degree of cooperation 
in effect among all executives, super-visors, and 
employees of that plant. 


CHAPTER VII 

HIRING, REPRIMANDING, AND FIRING 


In the larger industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions of today the supervisor does not have so 
much responsibility in the selection of his working 
force as he once did, or as he has, even nowadays, 
in a smaller concern. In former times each super- 
visor did all his own hiring and firing, and, since 
supervision was on a pretty low general level in 
those days and firing a man was easier than develop- 
ing him, he got considerable practice in both of these 
supervisory functions. 

Although the company employment office has 
now taken over the preliminary interview with the 
applicant, the supervisor even yet has some respon- 
sibility in selecting the men and women who go 
to work for him, and the efficiency of his depart- 
ment will depend to a considerable extent on how 
well he discharges this responsibility. It is easier 
to pick people who can be developed into satis- 
factory workers than it is to go through the unpleas- 
ant experience of hiring the wrong man, working 
hard to make him fit into his Job, and, finally, 
after much grief all around, firing him. 

The supervisor’s first responsibility in hiring may 
come when the employment office asks him to 
make out a Job specification card on the various 
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jobs in his department — laboring, mechanical, tech- 
nical, or clerical — and submit these to the employ- 
ment manager. The supervisor should take this 
work seriously, since he may be the only man in the 
plant who knows exactly what he needs in this 
respect. The employment office can come much 
closer to sending him the right sort of help if it 
understands perfectly his requirements. 

A common mistake of supervisors (and, inci- 
dentally, of many businessmen in times when labor 
is plentiful) is that of specifying excess values in 
his requisitions for help. Many newly appointed 
supervisors feel that if they can get a man who is a 
graduate mechanical engineer to take, say, a- 
machinist helper’s job, they, and the company, 
are just that much ahead. All experienced super- 
visors, however, agree that this is not, as a rule, 
true and that the practice is not a desirable one. 
It is quite possible that the new employee will 
possess qualifications so far in excess of the job he 
holds, or of any job to which he may reasonably 
be promoted within a number of years, that he will 
become quickly dissatisfied and either become 
a troublesome subordinate or require immediate 
replacement. The telephone companies appreciate 
this fact and test all applicants for positions of 
switchboard operator. Those who fall below a 
certain mark are not hired. But those who make 
grades above a certain higher mark are not hired 
either. Experience has proved that the best opera- 
tors are developed from among those whose grades 
fall within these limits. 
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Most experienced supervisors agree that a new 
employee should have all the qualifications for the 
job on which he is to be placed, plus only sufficient 
extra values in skill, knowledge, and intelligence 
as may be utilized in the jobs to which he may be 
promoted within a year or so. These supervisors 
contend that they prefer to develop their own men 
and women along the lines that fit them best for 
promotion in the particular organization in which 
they are employed, rather than to hire ready-made 
general managers as laborers. 

As a rule, even though an employment office is 
fimctioning in the plant, the supervisor has the 
privilege of interviewing, and perhaps rejecting, 
an applicant for employment in his department. 
Such an interview should be made as carefully 
as time will permit, since it is to the supervisor’s 
advantage to keep down labor turnover among 
his subordinates and even a brief interview may 
bring out qualities and characteristics in the appli- 
cant which the supervisor realizes are going to 
require much effort on his part to correct, if they 
can ever be corrected. By proper selection he can 
save himself a lot of future trouble, and also save 
the company the expense of hiring, breaking in, 
and firing an employee who does not remain long 
enough to be worth anything to the organization. 

I have emphasized this matter of excess values 
because it is reasonable to assume that the super- 
visor’s job specifications and the employment-office 
interview have resulted in the supervisor’s inter- 
viewing applicants with at least the minimum 
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requirements for the job to be filled. The super- 
visor’s knowledge of the work in his department 
should make it easy for him to write out such job 
specifications. 

When a plant or department is staffed with 
members of labor unions some of this responsibility 
for hiring men with the proper qualifications may 
be assumed to have been taken over by those who 
write out union cards. However, there is a wide 
range in qualifications among men carrying the 
same card, and the supervisor cannot afford to 
eliminate his preliminary interview in such case, 
any more than he would if his working force were 
made up of an unorganized personnel. Great 
symphony orchestras are composed of union musi- 
cians, but they are not made up of just any musi- 
cians who happen to carry union cards. 

In the same category we may consider the 
supervisor’s responsibihty for selection of personnel 
when the employees are working under civil service. 
Here the responsibihty remains the same : the 
supervisor is permitted a selection among three 
presumably qualified apphcants, and his choice 
will be determined after an interview with each. 

In all such prehminary interviews the supervisor 
may ascertain quickly whether or not the apphcant 
appears to be capable of holding down the job for 
which he is being hired. After this has been done, 
the supervisor must then decide whether or not 
the applicant’s personahty (as nearly as he can 
judge this in a brief interview) is likely to make for 
harmony in his group. In this respect he must 
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think of the people who will have to work alongside 
this man or woman, and also of his own probable 
reaction to the temperament and personality dis- 
played by the applicant during the interview, bear- 
ing in mind, of course, that the newcomer is 
probably putting his best foot forward at the 
time. 

The older supervisor, through long experience, 
develops the ability to guess right nearly every 
time in selecting new personnel for his department. 

Such a supervisor will be looking ahead and decid- 
ing, even during the preliminary interview, just || 

how far this applicant may be developed. For, 
despite the fact that he does not want too many 
ready-made excess values in this new employee, 
he will never object to any degree of potentialities 
for development he may discover in an applicant 
for admission to his working force. 

Although hiring and firing have always been 
linked immediately together as supervisory responsi- 
bilities (perhaps because of the euphonious quality 
of the term), actually, of course, there may be years 
of relationship between supervisor and employee 
from the time the subordinate is employed until 
the day he is forcibly detached from the pay roU. 

Somewhere along the line the supervisor will almost 
certainly have had occasion to find fault with the 
work or conduct of this man. And, since the man- 
ner in which such faults are brought to the man’s 
attention may have a great deal to do with the 
eventual necessity for firing him, this seems as 
good a time as any to give some consideration to 
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that intermediate step — ^the supervisor’s respon- 
sibility for reprimanding. 

There will rarely be an employee in the working 
force of any supervisor who, at some time or other, 
does not deserve a reprimand. The supervisor 
who fails to reprimand, or who reprimands improp- 
erly at such times, is increasing his costs of opera- 
tion unnecessarily. Experienced supervisors have 
studied this matter and developed a technique in 
bawling a man out that gets results without creating 
lasting resentment. Some supervisors never learn 
how to reprimand properly and always leave a 
wrong impression in the mind of the employee at 
the end of the disciplinary interview. 

The good supervisor always makes sure that a 
reprimand is deserved before he administers it, 
even though this entails a delay in its execution. 
He does not go off half-cocked and he does not nag. 
K he is wise he will be certain that he is in possession 
of all the facts before he jumps on a subordinate. 
It may be embarrassing to begin a sharp reprimand, 
then discover that the employee can prove there 
is no basis for the rebuke. Such tactics are not 
conducive to respect on the part of the employee 
for his boss. 

Nagging, as mentioned above, means just that. 
Some supervisors will stretch a single reprimand 
over days or weeks of time, adding a little to it 
on each occasion and never permitting the employee 
to forget the incident. Nagging is not a preroga- 
tive of housewives, but there is something shrewish 
about its display by even the most masculine of 
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supervisors. It results from a conviction on the 
part of the supervisor that he did not handle the 
original reprimand properly and therefore did not 
get the results, in improved employee attitude, that 
he intended to get. 

A good supervisor can reprimand in such a manner 
that the employee understands exactly where he 
or she has transgressed, and also leave the offender 
with the feeling that the reprimand was deserved. 
The subordinate knows, too, that unless the offense 
is repeated, nothing more will ever be said on the 
subject. 

A reprimand should always be given in private, 
even though it is necessary to delay its delivery 
for a day or so in order to do this. Public repri- 
manding creates bitter resentment out of all pro- 
portion to the feeling engendered by the actual 
reprimand itself. The primary objective in repri- 
manding is that of securing better performance 
from the employee in the future, without creating 
an iota of dissatisfaction in that employee during 
the process. 

The experienced supervisor does not beat about 
the bush when he begins a reprimand. He gets 
the employee alone, probably in his private office, 
and comes directly to the point. The reprimand 
is delivered forcefully, but never in anger or with 
any indication of personal animus. If the employee 
attempts to lie, the supervisor must have sufficient 
facts at hand to prove that the subordinate is 
lying, and he should make it clear that the employee 
is not deceiving him in the least. The supervisor 
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should never permit the employee to leave Ms 
office with the feeling that he has put sometMng 
over on the boss. 

No threats are ever employed during the repri- 
mand. The subordinate knows exactly what the 
supervisor’s powers are with reference to discharge, 
and it is entirely out of order, and an indication of 
weakness on the, supervisor’s part, to threaten to 
fire the man or woman. The purpose of the repri- 
mand is to improve the employee’s future per- 
formance, and the entire tone of the interview 
should be such that the subordinate will return to 
work determined to make fewer mistakes in the 
future. 

Some employees require only a word of correction, 
and the supervisor must be quick to see when he 
has accomplished Ms purpose and not carry the 
reprimand fai’ther. Other employees, more tMck- 
sMnned, must receive a genuine rawhiding before 
they can be made to understand that they have 
been at fault and must improve their performance. 
The supervisor soon learns to sense such distinctions, 
and reprimands accordingly. 

Before the close of the interview, it is essential 
that the offending employee admit, either directly 
or tacitly, that he has misbehaved; otherwise he 
may leave the office while yet capable of convincing 
MmseLf that he has been unjustly bawled out by the 
supervisor. To accomplish tMs the supervisor 
must at once put the employee on the defensive by 
asking him he did, or failed to do, the tMng 
for wMch he is being reprimanded. A weak alibi 
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here should be broken down immediately with a 
plain, accurate statement of facts by the supervisor. 
As soon as the employee admits he is in the wrong, 
very little additional censure is necessary, since 
the subordinate has really reprimanded himself 
by such an admission. 

When the reprimand is completed the supervisor 
must not permit the employee to leave his office 
until he has convinced the individual that the 
incident is entirely closed and that there are no 
hard feelings on the supervisor’s part. Not only 
this, but the supervisor should follow up the repri- 
mand with a casual, friendly contact with the 
employee within a short time after he has returned 
to work, thereby proving that the whole affair 
has been forgotten. 

The reprimand, properly employed, becomes 
one of the most important and useful of the super- 
visor’s devices for running his job. If he omits 
its practice entirely he cannot help but give the 
impression of being weak. If he overdoes it, he 
loses much of its benefits in keeping his subordi- 
nates on their toes. If he employs it intelligently 
he will rarely find it necessary to discharge an 
employee. 

In extreme cases, however, the supervisor is 
faced "with the choice of permitting a condition to 
exist in his department which is injurious to the 
morale of his organization and to production or of 
getting rid of the employee who is responsible for 
this condition. We may assume that the supervisor 
has exhausted every possible means at his command 
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to develop this worker into a satisfactory employee 
and applied every motivation with which he is 
familiar, in addition to reprimanding the man or 
woman repeatedly for failure to measure up to the 
minimum requirements of efficiency in that depart- 
ment. In such cases the supervisor may still 
have two choices of action. He may discharge 
the employee outright, or he may recommend his 
transfer to another department in the organization. 

In some cases a recommendation of transfer 
may be entirely in order. If the supervisor has 
reason to believe that the employee’s principal 
difficulty in getting along where he is working is 
due to an unfortunate clash of temperaments 
between himself and this employee, or between the 
employee and certain of his fellow workers, then 
such a transfer may be indicated, and the sub- 
ordinate may do splendid work for his new boss. 
Or it may be that the work in the new department 
is more to his liking, or requires less skill and 
application than those duties at which he has failed 
to give satisfaction. 

If the supervisor honestly feels that these factors 
justify his request for this man’s transfer, then 
he is doing the man and the organization a service 
by making such a request. But if the supervisor 
is simply avoiding the unpleasant necessity of 
discharging a worthless employee by passing him 
on to another supervisor, where he has reason to 
believe the situation will be no different, then 
this supervisor has cooperated poorly both with 
management and with his feUow supervisor. In 
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many organizations, tMs “old army game” of 
buck passing is altogether too prevalent. 

The situation is particularly bad when the super- 
visor of this worthless employee deliberately mis- 
represents the value of this man, either to the 
personnel department or to the supervisor upon 
whom he hopes to foist him, in attempting to 
arrange such a transfer. 

There is never any excuse for misrepresentation or 
vacillation on the part of the supervisor. Either 
a man should be transferred for the good of the 
organization or he should be discharged for the 
same reason. However, I have encountered two 
situations in supervision in which I can thoroughly 
sympathize with the supervisor’s hesitancy to 
discharge employees who unquestionably deserve 
to be detached from the company’s pay roll. One 
of these cases I met among the supervisors of a 
large packing company in Chicago. The Negroes 
employed as butchers in this plant carried as the 
principal tool of their trade a long, razorhke knife 
which they were amazingly adept in handhng. 
There were several well-publicized cases in which 
one of these men, after being discharged for cause, 
would lie in wait outside the plant entrance for the 
supervisor responsible for his dismissal and carve 
various sections off that gentleman’s anatomy. 
A supervisor had to decide, under these circum- 
stances, whether he was capable of taking care of 
himself in such an unpleasant contingency before 
discharging such a man. This case, I might add, 
was aggravated by the fact that such discharge for 
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incompetency carried with it a virtual blacklisting 
of the employee in aU other Chicago packing 
plants. 

The other case in point is that of the supervisor 
of a group of civil-service employees. For every 
such group there is a civil-service commission which 
is empowered to pass upon the supervisor’s recom- 
mendation for an employee’s discharge. At the 
hearing which must follow any supervisor’s recom- 
mendation for discharge, this commission usually 
proceeds upon the assumption that the employee 
is being persecuted by the supervisor. Further- 
more, the employee is permitted to retain counsel, 
and this lawyer may cross-examine the unfortunate 
supervisor. Such a hearing may continue for 
days, and after the preliminaries are over it evolves 
into a trial of the supervisor, rather than of the 
employee. There is even a possibility that the 
hearing may actually result in the supervisor’s 
being indicted for malfeasance in office, or some 
similar offense, and sent to jail. 

In such circumstances it is not surprising that a 
supervisor of civil-service employees vrill hesitate 
to prefer charges against a subordinate whom he 
knows to be utterly worthless. It is also to be 
expected that he will pull every possible wire to 
transfer that employee to some other supervisor’s 
department, in order to get rid of him. 

For the average supervisor in private industry, 
however, no such restrictions exist. If he is con- 
vinced that a subordinate is unsuited for employ- 
ment in that concern, he should discharge him at 
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once and not attempt to evade his responsibility by 
transferring the man or woman to another depart- 
ment of his company. 

In one manufacturing plant the superintendent 
worked out a routine of discharge which may or 
may not have been imique. Going on the assump- 
tion that a discharged employee might very well 
be disgruntled, he would caU the man into his office, 
discharge him, send someone to the shop for the 
man’s possessions there, and have him escorted 
to the gate without permitting him to return to 
the shop. 

And you have probably read of the classic means 
employed by one famous factory owner in discharg- 
ing certain of his higher executives. This man’s 
procedure was to order the executive to go at once 
to New York, register at a certain hotel there, 
and await orders. When the executive arrived 
in the metropolis, he would find a telegram of 
dismissal awaiting him at the hotel. 


CHAPTEE VIII 

WHEN AND HOW TO DELEGATE AUTHORITY 

There is a type of supervisor who does very well 
at handling his department so long as he can keep 
all the details of his job at his finger tips. This 
man is always extremely busy, because he is con- 
vinced of the truth of the old adage, “If you want 
a thing done well, do it yourseh.” Until his job 
becomes so large that he can no longer handle every 
detail of it himself, he does splendidly. When 
his department grows to a point where he cannot 
keep up with the details of its supervision, or when 
he is promoted to a higher position where he is 
held responsible for the functioning of several 
departments, he wears himself out trying to do 
everything himself. 

Ordinarily this inability on the part of a super- 
visor to delegate authority to subordinate super- 
visors Hroits his advancement definitely. As soon 
as management sees that he is incapable of func- 
tioning as an executive by training and trusting 
other supervisors to look after the detail of produc- 
tion supervision, they cease promoting him, and 
there he remains, wMle others are elevated in rank 
over his head. 

Once in a while, however, we see a superintendent, 
or even a general manager, who has attained high 
supervisory rank without ever having learned to 
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delegate authority. The effort this man makes to 
take care of picayunish detail throughout his 
organization and the time he wastes trying to do 
the job for which his subordinate supervisors are 
being paid are pitiful. Not only that, but his 
inexcusable interference with the handling of his 
supervisors’ jobs is bad for the morale of the organi- 
zation. Such a man is here, there, and everywhere, 
talking to workmen, cheeking up hourly on his 
supervisors; indeed, he may be found almost any 
place except in his office, where the work for which 
he is being paid never seems to receive much 
attention. 

The supervisor should train himself early to 
delegate a certain amount of supervisory authority 
to a subordinate supervisor — perhaps a straw 
boss of some sort in his department, or maybe two 
or three of them. He must bear in mind, of course, 
that he can delegate only authority — never his own 
responsibihty. He can make a straw boss respon- 
sible to him for the supervision of a part of his 
working force and must give him sufficient authority 
to get the work done, but he cannot evade his 
personal responsibility to his superiors for any 
mistakes this straw boss makes. This is the 
stumbling block that is responsible for the limitation 
of advancement which many supervisors place on 
themselves. They never can quite bring them- 
selves to trust implicitly in a subordinate’s judg- 
ment and ability. 

Even among experienced, competent executives 
there is a wide divergence of opinion as to how far 
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any supervisor is justified in going in this matter of 
delegation of authority. The two extremes in this 
case may be stated as follows: Executive A believes 
in vesting full authority in his subordinate super- 
visors to run tbeir jobs. He trains these men to 
the best of his ability, but after he has delegated a 
job to one of them he holds him strictly responsible 
for its successful execution and prefers not to be 
bothered with any of the petty problems or details 
which come up as the work progresses. The sub- 
ordinate supervisor has full authority to act for 
this executive, even to the extent of hiring or firing 
men at his own discretion without consulting the 
executive. If, while working on this basis, the 
supervisor does not make a satisfactory record of 
achievement, he is discharged or demoted and 
replaced by another supervisor. 

Executive B, on the other hand, is not in favor of 
delegating very much authority to subordinate 
supervisors, but prefers to have them check with 
him before taking any important steps in running 
their jobs. He wants a complete report every 
morning as to just how the work is going, and he 
encourages his supervisors to come to him at any 
time with their problems. Under no circumstances 
are men to be hired or fired until he has O.K.’d 
the procedure, and particularly where there is a 
question of discharge involved he insists upon 
interviewiag the employee concerned and making 
the final decision in the matter, even though this 
necessitates his publicly reversing a decision of 
his subordinate supervisor which is known to the 
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working force. The particular antipathy of this 
executive is a supervisor who shows personal 
initiative to the extent of taking action on super- 
visory problems without consulting with him . 

In between these two types of executives we find 
many gradations of degree in this matter of delega- 
tion of authority. But if these two extreme cases 
are to be considered, the question arises as to which 
executive will be more likely to get the better 
results, both in production and in developing future 
executive material in that plant. 

Most supervisors, in discussing such a question 
as this, favor executive A. They feel that they are 
competent to run their departments and are willing 
to take a chance on the ruthlessness with which 
this executive mows down those who fail. They 
say that, under this system, strong self-reliant sub- 
ordinate supervisors are produced, who are ready 
to step into positions of greater responsibihty at a 
moment’s notice. 

Those supervisors who support executive B 
contend that he is merely trying to protect the 
subordinate supervisor from his own mistakes and 
that, once a supervisor understands that he can 
make no important decisions without consulting the 
executive, there is no chance for misunderstandings. 

It becomes evident, in the course of such a dis- 
cussion, that there are two types of supervisors: 
those who would be afraid to work for executive A, 
and those who would suffer working for executive B. 

In adopting a naiddle course, most supervisors 
and executives select one or more assistants in 
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wh-om they feel they can place confidence and train 
these men carefully in supervisory duties. Then, 
very gradually, they shift responsibility to the 
shoulders of these men, watching them closely to 
see how they react to each added responsibility. 
In the early stages of this process they expect these 
men to come to them frequently for help whenever 
a new problem arises with which they are not 
familiar. As time goes on, however, they encourage 
the subordinate supervisor to stand more and more 
on his own feet, until he is making most of his 
decisions without their aid. This system eventually 
leaves the executive or senior supervisor free to 
give his attention to the broader aspects of his 
job, knowing that the detail of supervision in the 
department is in competent hands. Unless com- 
plications ensue this method of delegation of 
authority usually results in a smooth-running 
organization. 

When you visit an office, shop, or department 
store and sit in the office of any executive or senior 
supervisor there, you soon become aware of this 
man’s or woman’s ability to delegate authority. 
If the executive looks harassed, with work piled 
high on his desk, and there are interruptions every 
minute or so from subordinate supervisors checking 
on the most insignificant matters of detail in the 
department before they dare to act, you know that 
this executive has not learned to trust others to 
help him run his supervisory job. Such a man or 
woman is trying to do the work of several people, 
and the obviously poor morale of the organization 
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proves that he or she is not doing a very good job 
of it. 

In visiting the office of the other type of executive 
you find him relaxed and apparently with all the 
time in the world to discuss the broader aspects 
of his own business and even those of business in 
general throughout the country. He may take 
the time to tell you a story, and not once during the 
telling is he interrupted, even by a telephone call. 
You get the impression that this organization 
must be running smoothly, through some machinery 
which this man has set up and in which he has 
complete confidence; otherwise he would not be 
able to spend his time casually chatting with you. 
I have found this atmosphere in the private office 
of every great American executive wMch I have 
ever visited. 

I have mentioned that intelligent delegation of 
authority results in an organization that functions 
beautifully unless complications ensue. Once in a 
while you find a case in which an executive has 
carefully selected a “second man,” trained him in 
the routines of supervision in that department, 
and finally given him almost complete authority to 
run the department, only to discover that the man 
he has selected cannot deliver the goods. Perhaps 
this assistant simply is not big enough for the job, 
or the increase in his authority may have gone to his 
head, or a streak of crookedness, unsuspected until 
now, may eventually have shown itself. In any 
case the executive feels that this man, whom he 
has been grooming to take over his own job when 
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the time comes, is incapable of handling it. This 
situation is not at all uncommon, particularly in 
cases where the executive has let his personal 
liking for the second man influence his better 
Judgment. 

The problem arising here is twofold: Shall the 
executive attempt to continue this man in his 
present position, hoping that he may overcome his 
weaknesses (but knowing full well that he will not), 
on the basis that to do otherwise would be an admis- 
sion of weakness on the executive's part in his 
ability to select and train men? Or shah, he at 
once replace this man with another whom he feels 
has a better chance of developing into the high type 
of executive who must succeed him on this job, and, 
if so, what shall he do with the assistant who is 
being demoted? 

As I have said, this problem is not at all uncom- 
mon, not only among higher executives, but among 
lower-ranking supervisors who have selected and 
trained men they hope will succeed them in case of 
promotion. It is extremely difficult to teU exactly 
how a man will turn out when considerable authority 
has been delegated to him. He may then display 
totally unsuspected weaknesses, and these weak- 
nesses may be inherent. 

I believe this is one of the most di ffi cult spots in 
which an executive can find himself. His responsi- 
bility to management precludes his leaving an 
incompetent man in charge of this department 
when he moves up to a higher position. Further- 
more, this man, as a new department head, prob- 
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ably would then continue reporting to him, and 
his ineffectiveness would reflect upon the executive’s 
record in his new position. 

On the other hand, the assistant is in this position 
because of a mistake in selection on the part of the 
executive, and it is necessary that the executive 
tacitly acknowledge his mistake in order to make a 
change, and this is not pleasant. Furthermore, if 
he demotes this right-hand man of his, that indi- 
vidual is not going to be happy about it and may 
become a source of dissatisfaction, which feeling 
may well permeate the entire department. 

Many executives in such circumstances sidestep 
the entire problem and do nothing about it at all. 
They lack the courage to admit their own mistake 
in the matter and weakly hope that some miracle of 
reformation will occur in this second man, even 
though they have exhausted every means at their 
command to correct the difflculty and know that 
it can never be corrected. These executives, too, 
are overcome with a realization of what demotion 
wiU mean in the case of the assistant and haven’t 
the heart to make the indicated change. 

In only a few cases have I known an executive to 
employ surgery at such a time. When this happens 
the executive goes on record as having made a 
serious error in Judgment, relieves the assistant 
from his position, and appoints another man in 
his place. Usually he demotes the original assist- 
ant, at first, then later discharges him, when he 
finds that it is impossible for the man to accept the 
demotion in good grace. 
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The above case is a good example of what may 
happen if a supervisor delegates authority care- 
lessly and without thoroughly studying the indi- 
vidual to whom he delegates it. This case also 
emphasizes the fact that no supervisor or executive 
can delegate responsibility. When he passes on his 
own authority to others he puts himself and his 
future, to a certain extent, in the hands of these 
subordinate supervisors, since he is still responsible 
for any mistakes they may make. 

Nevertheless such delegation of authority must 
be made if a supervisor is ever to get ahead. His 
problem is to select, with the greatest care, one or 
more subordinates whom he feels can be developed 
as supervisors and give plenty of time and attention 
to their training. One of these men will eventually 
be chosen by him as his ‘ second man and will 
succeed him as department head when he is pro- 
moted. I have known of cases where a supervisor 
has been refused promotion because, when asked 
who he had in mind to take charge of his depart- 
ment, he answered, “There isn’t a man in my 
department who can take charge of it.” Manage- 
ment sometimes feels that a supervisor should have 
developed a man to succeed him and that, if no 
supervisory material was available, he should have 
hired a man who showed promise and developed 
him as a second man. 

Th© importance of tMs matter of trainmg sub- 
ordinate supervisors is emphasized when a super- 
visor or executive is iU or on vacation. If there 
is a bad slump in production or a breakdown in 
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morale in that department at such a time, something 
is wrong with the supervisor’s methods in the 
selection or training of his subordinate supervisors. 
In some plants a check is made on the ef&cacy of a 
supervisor’s work in this respect by the issuance of 
an order that the foreman must absent himself 
from his department one-half day each week, it 
being fully understood that he remains just as 
responsible for what occurs during his absence as 
when he is on the job. Where such a routine is in 
effect, it behooves the supervisor to develop one or 
more efficient subordinate supervisors as quickly 
as possible. 

One of the most unpleasant characteristics which 
may be developed by the supervisor or executive 
who is afraid to delegate authority is that which 
leads to “short-circuiting” a subordinate super- 
visor. This superior develops the unfortunate 
habit of going over the heads of his lieutenants and 
dealing directly with the men or women reporting to 
them. There is no supervisory practice that more 
quickly disrupts the morale of any organization. 

In many such cases the subordinate supervisor 
never knows where he stands or what is going on 
in his own group of employees. He may ask a 
man to do a certain piece of work only to discover 
that the man already has received an assignment 
from the short-circuiting executive above to do an 
entirely different piece of work. As often as not 
such orders are given to the subordinate super- 
visor’s man without his knowledge, either before 
or after the event. 
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To make matters worse the short-circuiting 
executive may give orders directly to employees 
which nullify orders recently issued by the sub- 
ordinate supervisor, without consulting this super- 
visor beforehand or notifying him afterward. He 
may also reverse supervisory decisions of the super- 
visor in the case of disciphnary action taken by 
that supervisor. 

This condition cannot help but result in chaos, 
so far as the morale of such an organization is 
concerned. The employees soon learn tnat no 
decision of the subordinate supervisor is final 
and that they are privileged, and even encouraged, 
to go over his head to the superior whenever they 
feel like it. The executive who so distrusts himself 
or his subordinate supervisors that he fears to 
delegate to them sufficient authority to run their 
jobs is not much of an executive. He should either 
develop lieutenants that he can depend upon oi 
dispense with assistants entirely . If the depart- 
ment is so large that this is an impossibihty, the 
only remaining solution would be for him to resign 
and let somebody who understands the rudiments 
of supervision take over his job. 

It should be clear from the cases which we have 
here discussed that a supervisor must select, as 
soon as possible, one or more competent assistants 
to aid him in his supervisory duties. He must 
make this selection with great care, studpng the 
individuals he has in mind for such promotion with 
painstaking thoroughness before making an actual 
appointment. 
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The qualities he will look for in such an assistant 
are those which we have discussed as being neces- 
sary in one who is to become a leader of men. 
As often as not many of these qualities will be 
dormant in this person and the supei’visor must be 
able to sense the potential possibilities for develop- 
ment in such an individual after he has been given 
additional authority. 

After the appointment has been made, the super- 
visor will devote considerable time and effort to 
training this person as an efficient lieutenant. He 
will give the subordinate supervisor a httle authority 
at first and increase the amount delegated gradu- 
ally, watching carefully the reaction not only of the 
assistant to his added duties but also of the working 
force to the assistant’s supervisory contacts with 
them. He will back up this lieutenant to the limit 
and hesitate ever to reverse a decision of his which 
has been made known to the working force. Under 
no circumstances will he go over the head of an 
assistant in dealing with the employees. 

Many executives agree with, and practice, all 
the above in their relationships with their sub- 
ordinate supervisors. Some, however, insist that 
nothing in this setup should prevent an employee 
from coming directly to them at any time he sees 
fit, with or without the knowledge of his supervisor. 
Unless the executive takes action, or makes promises 
to these employees without first consulting the 
supervisor, there are unlikely to be any evil effects 
from this practice. Of course the executive will 
not seize such an opportunity to quiz the employees 
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with the obvious intent of cheeking up on their 
reaction to the supervision of his lieutenant. 

Before leaving the subject of delegation of author- 
ity I should like to mention one other common 
problem which frequently arises in connection with 
the selection of a “second man” in any department. 
There seem to be two schools of thought on this 
question, and there are good arguments on both 
sides. 

Here is the situation: A supervisor has two or 
more subordinate supervisors who are of equal 
ranlc. Should this supervisor appoint one of these 
men immediately to the position of “second man” 
and let it be known that this man is to succeed 
him when he leaves the department, placing him 
always in charge when he, the supervisor, is absent? 
Or should the supervisor make no such announce- 
ment, but rotate these men in authority during his 
absence, until his own position becomes vacant, 
then select his successor? 

The arguments for the first method are that the 
appointment of such a “second man” gives this 
individual more opportunity to become accustomed 
to having full charge of the department, and that 
the appointment makes for greater harmony in 
that there is less hkely to be overkeen competition 
at the expense of cooperation among these men when 
the position of “second man” has been definitely 
filled than when it has not. 

On the other side the arguments are that the 
supervisor has more time and opportunity to size 
up all these men as his possible successors and is 
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therefore less likely to make a mistake in his final 
selection at the time he is promoted; also that the 
very competition which the opponents of this 
system decry is actually healthful and to be 
encouraged. 

Among a very considerable number of super- 
visors it has been noted that a majority favor the 
former solution to the problem, feeling that it is 
better to make the appointment of the “second 
man’’ known just as soon as the supervisor has 
made up his mind who this individual shall be. 


CHAPTER IX 

THE SUPERVISOR AS A TEACHERS 


In every commercial or industrial organization 
there seems to be at least one supervisor who has 
quite a reputation as a developer of men. All 
over the plant you will find executives who began 
their apprenticeship with the concern in Blank’s 
department. There seems to attach a special 
significance, when a supervisor is being considered 
for promotion, to the fact that the man once served 
for a number of years under Blank’s direction — 
something like a certificate of unusual merit and 
attainment. Men from his department are in 
demand in other departments throughout the plant. 

When you inquire into the reasons for this 
situation, you find that all Blank’s men agree that 
this supervisor is a teacher par excellence. Either 
because he has become more acutely aware of a 
supervisor’s responsibility in this direction than 
most of his fellow supervisors, or because he just 
naturally loves to teach, he devotes much time and 
patience to the development of his subordinates. 
If a man has any potentialities at all. Blank wiU 
discover them and help the man to make the most 
of them. 

portion of this chapter appeared in Forbes Magazine and is 
published with the permission of that periodical. 
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The supervisor who can teach has a distinct 
advantage over the one who cannot. Frequently 
he can take mediocre material and develop a fine 
working force from it. This is particularly true 
when the work of a department calls for semiskilled 
specialized labor, and each new employee must 
learn to perform a few simple operations swiftly and 
accurately before he can be of any worth to the 
company. 

Much of a supervisor’s instruction will be given 
on the job and piecemeal. Either the employee 
will come to the supervisor for information, or the 
supervisor will see that the employee needs instruc- 
tion and give it to him without being asked. In 
any case, such teaching usually takes the form of a 
few words of explanation, frequently followed by a 
quick demonstration by the supervisor of the opera- 
tion in question. Then the employee attempts to 
do the Job himself, with the supervisor making 
suggestions when he goes wrong. Finally the 
supervisor says, “Now let’s see you do the job by 
yourself.” If the employee can do it satisfactorily 
the supervisor leaves him, knowing that the lesson 
has been learned. 

Sometimes the supervisor actually conducts a 
sort of school for new employees in which, for a 
few days or weeks, they do nothing but learn the 
semiskilled trade required for the work in that 
department. Here his procedure is much the same 
as that mentioned above— -a bit of explanation, 
a demonstration, an opportunity for the employee 
to practice the operation, and a final test to deter- 
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mine whether or not he has really learned how to 
perform it without assistance. This routine is 
repeated with each of the several operations which 
may go to make up the semiskilled trade. The 
same routine can be used to teach the most intricate 
and highly skilled of the trades, one operation at a 
time. 

In order to make the teaching operation readily 
understandable to the supervisor so that he will 
not omit any of the essential procedures in teaching 
any lesson to a subordinate, Alien has outlined 
four steps, or teaching operations, which should 
be employed every time a lesson is taught to a 
learner. He calls these four steps (1) preparation, 
(2) presentation, (3) application, and (4) test. 
Whether the lesson requires one minute or one hour 
to teach, the four steps should be covered in the 
teaching of it, otherwise the learner may not have 
been properly instructed. 

The first step, preparation, refers to the necessity 
of getting the employee to thinking along the lines 
you want him to be thinking when you actually 
begin to tell him how to do the job. This is the 
step that so many supervisors omit in teaching and, 
by leaving it out, make their own work of instructing 
a new man just that much harder. Since it 
requires usually but a moment to cover step 1, 
every supervisor should know how and why it is used. 

In step 1 the procedure is to ask the employee a 
question or two to get his mind receptive to the 
new idea or ideas you are going to give him in 
step 2. These questions must refer to something 
in the employee’s experience and previous knowl- 
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edge wMcb. can be used to tie tbe new ideas to. 
Such a question might refer to a lesson the super- 
%dsor has taught the man only the day before, 
such as, “Now, how did you do this job when you 
were working with steel?” This opening question 
should be so worded that it cannot be answered 
without thought — ^in other words, it cannot be 
answered with “yes” or “no.” The employee 
must make a statement in reply. If it is the 
employee’s first lesson this introductory question 
must be based on something in the employee’s 
experience outside his present work. Whatever 
question is used the idea is to get the man’s thoughts 
moving in the proper channel so that the new idea 
can be tied to something he already knows. 

Using the above question, the supervisor waits 
until the employee answers, then says, “All right. 
Now when you’re working with brass you go ahead 
in exactly the same way, except — 

This point Allen calls the j.o.p., or jumping-off 
place, in order to emphasize the fact that, from 
here on, all the ideas presented will be new ones 
to the learner. From the j.o.p. the supervisor 
moves thus smoothly into step 2 of the lesson, the 
presentation. 

Step 2 is carried out by telling the employee how 
to do the new operation, and by showing him how to 
do it. As soon as this has been done, the super- 
visor asks the employee some such question as, 
“Think you can do that now?” And when the 
employee indicates that he thinks he can, the 
supervisor says, “O.K. Let’s see you do it.” 
Here ends step 2. 
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In Step 3, application, the employee attempts to 
do the job as the supervisor told him to and as the 
supervisor demonstrated it to him. If he does it 
right, without help, the first time he essays it, the 
lesson is ended. Usually, however, he will make 
mistakes, and during this application step the 
supervisor wiU give the man whatever assistance 
he needs. Finally, when he seems to have got the 
knack of it, the supervisor says, “Now let’s see 
you do it aU by yourself.” This ends step 3. 

Step 4, the examination or test, is completed 
whenever the employee can carry through the 
entire operation one or more times, without assist- 
ance and to the satisfaction of the supervisor. 

As I have said, this entire lesson may have 
consumed but a minute or two of time. Yet 
if any one of these teaching steps is left out and the 
learner has not grasped the new idea, the fault 
lies entirely vsdth his teacher. And it does no good 
to yell at the employee and tell him he is dumb. 
Patience is an excellent quality in a teacher, but I 
believe a better one is the ability to put yourself 
in the learner s place. The best way to do this 
IS to remember the occasion on which you learned 
tMs particular lesson, or a similar one, and the 
difficulty you had in grasping the new ideas involved. 
Unless you have forgotten your own awkwardness 
at that time, you will find yourself much more in 
sympathy with the learner’s awkwardness. 

Don’t hurry in teaching a lesson. It is better 
to take sufficient time and do the job right. Then 
you will not have to do it over again. Never 
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try to teach a lesson for which the learner is not 
ready. There is a natural progression in learning. 
Teach the easy lessons first and the more difficult 
ones later. Your knowledge of the job will make 
it simple for you to arrange all the lessons to be 
taught to a beginner in their natural instructional 
order, from easy to difficult. Teach operations 
in this order, whether or not this is the order in 
which they actually occur in production. 

This method of teaching, utilizing the four steps 
for each lesson, may be used for breaking in new 
emplo3’'ees and for upgrading older ones. Any 
new processes or machines introduced into your 
department necessitate your becoming thoroughly 
familiar with them, then passing this information 
on to your subordinates in whatever number of 
lessons their intricacy requires. 

The proper development of assistant supervi- 
sors is merely a drawn-out teaching process, in 
which each new supervisory duty assigned to these 
subordinates calls for one or more lessons in super- 
vision. In cases such as this a lesson, from begin- 
ning to test, may require quite a bit of time, and 
there may be some overlapping of lessons in the 
years during which this instructional process is 
going on. Particularly in step 3, the embryo 
supervisor may require months of practice in 
discharging each supervisory responsibility before 
he is ready for the final test. 

There is another method of teaching which is 
becoming increasingly popular in industrial and 
commercial establishments and the responsibility 
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for which is being placed more and more upon the 
shoulders of the supervisors in these concerns. 
This is teaching by conference method. Since 
every supervisor conducts conferences of some sort 
from time to time and nowadays may even be 
called upon to conduct training conferences in 
accident prevention, or perhaps in public relations 
(public contacting), it is well that he know how to 
lead discussion in a manner that will really get 
results. 

Since both the conference which has for its 
purpose the teaching of a lesson and the ordinary 
business conference should be conducted in about 
the same manner, we shall give some consideration 
here to the general matter of leading conference 
discussion, and the supervisor may apply the 
ideas presented when he is leading either type of 
conference. 

There are but two legitimate reasons which 
justify a supervisor’s calhng a conference of his 
subordinates or contemporaries. These are: (A) 
He wishes to get the opinions of the group and from 
this consensus evolve a plan of action. (B) He 
has a plan of action in mind and wishes, through 
the medium of open discussion, to sell his idea 
to the group. In our discussion of conference 
leading we shall refer to conferences called for 
these respective purposes as type A and type H 
conferences. 

Many business conferences are unnecessary and 
a waste of time. This is true either because the 
supervisor conducting the conference has called 
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the group together for some purpose other than 
those just mentioned, or because he simply does not 
know how to lead a conference and therefore 
accomplishes nothing worth while at the meeting. 
When a senior executive calls a conference of sub- 
ordinate executives to issue an order he is wasting 
time. Unless he feels it advisable to sell this 
group on the necessity for this order he will do 
much better simply to issue a memorandum. If he 
wishes to sell an idea to the group he will do well not 
to state the idea at all, when a conference has 
been called, but to so lead the discussion that the 
suggestion for his plan will come from the group. 
He has then but to put his stamp of approval on 
the suggestion put forth by his subordinates, 
feeling, and rightly, that the idea will be executed 
with greater good will because it apparently orig- 
inated in the group. 

The purpose of any conference is the promotion of 
free and open discussion and the sldllful direction 
of this discussion to a useful conclusion. Anything 
the leader does which curtails such discussion 
will destroy the value of the conference. The 
surest way to kill discussion is for the leader to 
talk too much. This is particularly true if he 
opens a meeting attended by subordinate execu- 
tives with a flat statement of his own opinion, 
then asks the members of the group to express 
their opinions. 

Under no circumstances should the leader call 
upon individual group members for an expression 
of opinion on the subject under discussion. By so 
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doing he is admitting his weakness as a discussion 
leader, since in a properly conducted conference 
everyone will talk because he wants to talk. Fur- 
thermore, you have only to remember your own 
feehng of resentment at being called upon in some 
meeting to realize that nobody likes to be asked for 
an opinion until he is ready to talk, and then it 
isn’t necessary to ask him. The common procedure 
of going around the table from left to right, ask- 
ing for comment, destroys the spontaneity of 
discussion, which is what makes any meeting 
beneficial. 

Type A and type B conferences are conducted 
in exactly the same manner. Whether you are 
honestly striving to get ideas from the group, or 
whether you are endeavoring to get an idea over 
to the group, you proceed in the same fashion. 
In either case you avoid flat statements of your 
own opinion and lead the discussion by asking 
questions. These questions are put to the entire 
group. 

The first question asked follows immediately 
upon & very brief statement of the purpose of the 
meeting. After the question is put, the leader 
says nothing until several group members have 
responded, other than to acknowledge encouragingly 
their contributions. Give them a chance to think. 
Once the question is put it should not be repeated 
or rephrased unless some group member indicates 
that he doesn’t \mderstand it. 

Out of the batch of responses to this opening 
question, the leader selects the response upon which 
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he can build Ms first follow-up question. In a 
type A conference the first follow-up question is 
designed to promote further discussion of an idea 
that sounds good to the leader. He will decide 
from the response received here whether or not it is 
good and worthy of further discussion. In a type B 
conference the first follow-up question will be 
based upon the response wMch comes closest to 
outlining the idea the leader is endeavoring to sell 
to the group. 

Succeeding follow-up questions will be extem- 
poraneous, based entirely upon the responses 
received from the group. In the type A con- 
ference each suggestion presented will be explored 
until the leader and the group are satisfied with a 
solution offered. TMs solution will hkely be a 
compromise or combination of two or more sug- 
gestions presented by individual group members. 
In the type B conference the leader must keep 
clearly in mind Ms objective and give each follow- 
up question directional value, yet without ever 
indicating Ms own preferences. This is done by 
basing each question upon responses which appear 
to contain at least the germ of the idea wMch the 
leader is attempting to put over to the group. 

In either type of conference it is well for the leader 
smoothly to interrupt discussion every so often to 
sum up the points that have been brought out so 
far in the conference. At such times he will do 
well to give credit to individuals for their con- 
tributions, but without expressing approval or 
disapproval of the ideas they have presented. 
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This encourages the silent ones to get into the dis- 
cussion voluntarily, whether or not they are in agree- 
raent with ideas already under consideration. 

In the type A conference the purpose of the meet- 
ing has been accomplished when the group has 
evolved a plan of action which is satisfactory to 
the leader and to a majority of the group. The 
leader then sums up what has been decided, and 
the secretary records this decision. In the type B 
conference the leader does exactly the same thing 
at the close of the meeting. The fact that the con- 
clusions reached by the group are those which he 
intended should be reached does not alter the 
situation. The group leaves the conference room 
feeling that they have developed a plan of action. 
If there is increased understanding of the reasons 
for such action, due to the discussion just closed, 
the leader has gained an intelligent cooperation in 
carrying out his ideas which might have been 
entirely lacking if the order had been issued simply 
as a memorandum. 

It is possible for an experienced conference 
leader to get any reasonable agreement that he 
wishes from a group in discussion. In my classes 
for conference leaders the chairman for each prac- 
tice discussion must place in a sealed envelope, in 
the center of the table, the conclusion to which he 
expects to lead the discussion. Almost invariably 
this conclusion is the one agreed upon by a majority 
of the group, despite the fact that the members, 
who are themselves embryo leaders, are much less 
tractable than the ordinary business conference 
group. 
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If a group is friendly toward you, and the ideas 
which you are attempting to put over are reasonable, 
you experience little difficulty in gaining your 
point. If a group is antagonistic you may yet 
gain your* point by adopting a ‘'negative” style 
of leading. This consists merely in the leader’s 
giving, from time to time, little indications of his 
own opinion, in the wording and inflection of his 
questions, but making his indicated preference 
diametrically opposed to the conclusion he wishes 
the group to reach. With an obstreperous group I 
have never known tliis device to fail. 

If the idea you are attempting to sell cannot be 
made to appear reasonable to an intelligent, coopera- 
tive group of subordinates or contemporaries, 
you will do ■well to forget it and permit the group to 
arrive at a more sensible solution to the problem. 
If you once override a group’s consensus with a 
conflicting order you may as well handle all future 
orders to that group through memoranda. Nothing 
is gained from a conference in which the group’s 
considered opinion is ruthlessly set aside. 

The following are suggestions which wiU help 
you to lead better and more resultful conferences: 

1. Make your group comfortable. Never hold 
a conference in a poorly ventilated room, nor in 
one in which the seating arrangements are uncom- 
fortable. Preferably, a conference group should 
be seated around a table. Never attempt to hold 
a conference ■with more than 35 people; 16 to 18 
group members is ideal. 

2, Repress your own desire for self-expression. 
Of the total discussion, limit your participation to 
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20 per cent or less and make your contributions 
principally in the form of questions. 

3. Do not use leading questions, which indicate 
your own opinion or the nature of the response 
desired, either by wording or inflection, except when 
leading by the negative method. If you do this 
with a group of friendly subordinates it wiU kill 
discussion and turn the meeting into an acclamation 
chorus from the “yes” men present, with the other, 
more intelligent, supervisors remaining discreetly 
silent. 

4. Don’t permit any individual or individuals 
in the group to hog the discussion. If anyone 
is talking too much, don’t censure him at first, 

but ask the group as a whole not to let Mr. 

do all their talking for them. If this doesn’t work 

you may find it necessary to ask Mr. — to 

give somebody else a chance to talk. Long- 
winded people are usually fairly thick-skinned and 
the chances are no offense wiU be taken. 

5. Keep the group on the subject. Don’t let 
the discussion wander from the problem under 
consideration. The leader is always justified in 
pointing out any digression from the issue put before 
the group at the opening of the meeting. 

6. Keep the discussion interesting. Every one 
of the five preceding suggestions, if followed, will 
help to make the meeting more interesting. The 
interest can be accurately gauged by the vehe- 
mence of responses, the degree of difference in opin- 
ions expressed, and whether or not you are receiving 
responses from everyone present. Interruptions 
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of group members by each other and even some 
show of repressed pugnacity are indications of a 
proper degree of interest. A tame, sedate dis- 
cussion does not stimulate thinking to the same 
degree as does a hectic conference. 

7. Put a laugh in once in a while. Don’t do 
this by telling a funny story. There is always a 
chance to develop real humor out of the discussion 
itself, no matter how serious the subject under 
consideration may be. A laugh will relax the group 
and relieve tension. But don’t let it be too much 
I at the expense of any individual present unless 

you are sui-e he can “take” it. 

1 8. When dealing with a strange group, expect 

some obstreperousness and even evidences of defi- 
nite hostility toward yourself. Meet this calmly, 
ignoring any contributions which are obviously 
i intended merely to obstruct the progress of the 

I meeting. If you are to lead discussion with this 

I group regularly, talk to the troublemakers indi- 
vidually and privately, between meetings, and see 
j if you can’t win them over. Finally, if all else fails, 

I crack down on them hard, letting them know who 

t is running the conference. If you don’t you will 

never accomplish anything worth while with that 
: group. Usually one such clash will be enough, 

and there will be no further trouble, 
j 9. Never dismiss a conference group until a 

I definite conclusion has been reached, preferably 

by a vote of the group. Even though but a part 
of the major problem has been solved, see to it 
that the group appreciates that something definite 
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has been accomplished in that meeting. This 
should be emphasized in the leader’s summary at 
the close of the discussion. 

10. Finally, let me repeat that you should never 
find it necessary to call on any group member for a 
response. If the discussion sufficiently interests 
the close-mouthed one he will talk, even though he is 
extremely diffident or has language difficulties. 
If the discussion is not interesting to him and he has 
nothing to say, you will only antagonize him by 
making him conspicuous. In any series of meetings 
which I have led I have never known any group 
member to remain silent for more than two meet- 
ings. If the conference is properly conducted he 
can’t keep out of the discussion. Later, your 
problem will be how to keep this “silent one” 
from talking too much. 


QUESTIONS FOR GROUP DISCUSSION 

The following discussion questions have been 
made use of in supervisory training conferences 
in which the group personnel represented widely 
divergent industries and types of executives and 
supervisors. Most of the questions present actual 
problems or cases with which these supervisors 
have dealt, and each case embraces a typical 
supervisory problem. 

If these questions are made use of to promote 
thoughtful discussion in such conference groups 
it shotdd be borne in mind that sufficient time 
should be allotted to the discussion of each question 
to permit the group to thresh it out thoroughly. 
Many of the following cases have required as long 
as an hour and a half each for proper group con- 
sideration, without repetition of ideas expressed. 

It must be understood that there is no right 
answer to any of these questions. The acceptable 
solution in any conference group is that which 
represents the consensus of those present, after 
thoughtful discussion of the problem. 

Should the reader find it necessary to study these 
questions alone instead of in conference, he will 
do well to avoid snap Judgments in his solutions 
of the problem presented, since group discussion 
proves that the first thoughts expressed, and the 
first solutions offered, are often quite superficial 
and utterly unlike the final decision of a majority 
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of the members of the group after thorough dis- 
cussion of the problem presented. 

The discussion questions have been roughly- 
grouped under six general headings corresponding 
to the various supervisory responsibilities which 
form the subject for discussion in each problem. 

Physical Condition of Suboedinates 

1. Supervisor A believes that all employees re- 
porting to him, when reaching pension age, if eligible 
for pension, should be allowed to remain in their 
present positions if they so desire, even though 
they are not filling the position so satisfactorily as a 
younger man would. 

Supervisor B believes that all employees reporting 
to him, upon reaching pension age, if eligible for 
pension, should be placed on the pension pay roll. 
Would you favor J.’s or J5’s recommendation? 

2. Super-visor A believes that the penalties to be 
inflicted in all departments for infractions of 
accident-prevention rules should be standardized 
so that all penalties will be impartial and just. 

Supervisor B believes that the penalty to be 
inflicted should be left to the judgment of the 
department concerned. As a matter of good 
management, which method is preferable? 

3. How much speed is justifiable? (o) When 
is a man using too much speed in his work? (6) 
When is a man not using enough speed in his work? 

4. A man is hurt on the job, laid up for a time, 
reports back to work, and claims that he is still 
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troubled with the injury and that he reports at 
certain times to the doctor for treatment but has 
not been given a release. After a time he is given 
his release but still claims he is unable to do hard 
work after a period in which he has had time to 
recuperate. You believe that he is able to do the 
work but is using the injury stall as an ahbi to get 
by. How should a checkup be made as to his 
condition? 

5. Under what circumstances is the supervisor 
responsible in case a subordinate is negligent? 
When is the supervisor not responsible? 

6. It is known that an employee neglects to use 
proper safeguards while working, but no accident 
happens. In another case the employee neglects 
to use proper safeguards and causes a costly accident 
to equipment. Should there be any difference in 
the action of the management in handling these two 
cases? 

7. If an employee is habitually negligent of the 
safety of himself and others, what is the best way 
to cure him of this? 

8. What are some of the reasons why a man works 
so fast that he is an unsafe worker? 

9. If you were a supervisor, how would you 
handle a man who is habitually negligent of safety 
in his work? 

10. How can a supervisor avoid accidents caused 
by monotony of routine? 

11. Do you believe that more accidents are caused 
by overconfidence or by lack of self-confidence? 
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Development op Morale 

1. In order to assist salesmen in obtaining pros- 
pects, a system is devised to furnish leads from 
various sources. The system is later extended to 
assist the salesmen in organizing their work by 
supplying information for more routine work in a 
similar manner. Whenever a new idea of prospects 
is formulated, an additional card is issued. This 
system is quite reliable as to information, but the 
salesmen come to depend upon it almost entirely. 
They are inclined to wait for the assistance of a 
card rather than to use their initiative in securing 
prospects for both promotional and competitive 
jobs. Eecognizing that the system is essential, 
what can be done to stimulate the initiative of the 
salesmen? 

2. You have four workmen reporting to you, 
A, B, C, and D in order of seniority, who are on an 
hourly basis. C is the best workman, A next best, 
D next, and B the poorest. These men work in 
pairs and at present there is not enough work for 
all four men full time. Owing to inherent differ- 
ences in nationality and temperament among the 
four men, A and B work well together and so do 
C and D, but any other combination has been fotmd 
to cause friction and consequent loss of production. 
Any attempt to work these men in any order except 
seniority causes complaints from those slighted. 
How would you handle this situation? 

3. A supervisor receives orders from his superior 
to reduce his pay roll 20 per cent. The supervisor 
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is permitted to use his own discretion as to how he 
accomplishes this reduction. There are three pos- 
sible means for him to use: (a) Reduce the number 
of employees 20 per cent; (&) reduce the working 
days from 5 to 4; (c) reduce the length of the 
working day 20 per cent. 

Which method do you believe this supervisor 
should put into effect? 

4. A minor supervisor whose work has required 
considerable contact with the public is quite suc- 
cessful because he puts on a big front and impresses 
others outside the company with his apparent 
importance. This is something which is, to a 
degree, encouraged, as it enables him to make 
contacts with high ofl&cials in other organizations 
who otherwise would be difficult to reach. 

However, this employee does not drop his attitude 
of importance when he returns to the company, 
where his relative position in the organization is 
known, and this has resulted in criticism from other 
parts of the organization, especially from certain 
superiors. 

How should this man be handled in order that 
his efficiency in public contacting be maintained, 
while his attitude toward his fellow workers be 
changed to one in keeping with his position in the 
company? 

5. A and B are heads of departments. C is 
assistant to A. A takes a leave of absence on 
account of sickness, and after a time the two 
departments are combined, with B as head and C 
as his assistant. C is disgruntled, believing that 
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the department should have been left separate 
and himself given J.’s position. He falls off in 
production and refuses to cooperate with B. 

It becomes necessary to reduce the force and B 
reduces C in rank. 0 resigns from the department. 
Later C returns to B and asks to be reinstated in 
his last position. Knowing C to be an excellent 
man for this position and needing such a man at 
this time, should B reinstate C? 

6. A is appointed supervisor of a group of 
25 men, being placed over B, who has for some time 
been leading man of a group of four out of this 25. 
A finds that B is slow and easygoing and is not 
aggressive in keeping up the division of work 
assigned to himself and three helpers, but he has 
no complaint in the matter of accuracy. A feels 
that the work could be kept more nearly up-to- 
date if another besides B were in charge of it. 5 is a 
senior man in the organization. What steps should 
A take to improve the efficiency of the division? 

7. A salesman has been working in a territory 
that he likes and shows excellent results for the 
type of work that is required in that territory. 
A vacancy occurs in another district, and this 
salesman is selected because his supervisor con- 
siders the new district one that will be more produc- 
tive and wiU give the salesman an opportunity to 
show still better results. The salesman, confident 
of his success in his present territory, is reluctant 
to change and states that he would be better 
satisfied to remain in his present capacity. Should 
he be forced to make the change? 
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8. A salesman has a very pleasing personality 
and inspires confidence in the persons he contacts. 
He is very well liked in his territory and is business- 
like in his manner. He is inclined to devote more 
time than is necessary to detail work of a service 
nature. The record that is kept on sales work 
shows him at the bottom of the list. What should 
be done about this? 

9. A is a foreman with unusual technical ability, 
but he antagonizes nearly everyone with whom he 
comes in contact. Serious complaints have come 
to his supervisor from employees, fellow foremen, 
and others as to his lack of tact and cooperation. 
He has been warned by the supervisor that he 
must change his tactics, but he persists in his 
actions. On account of his technical ability, it 
is felt he is a valuable man to the organization. 
What should be done? 

10. A, B, and C are supervisors in a public- 
utility corporation and have held such positions 
from 10 to 15 years. Each has from 40 to 80 
employees under him whose seniority ranges from 
five years to over 25 years. Most of the employees 
are married men with dependents; the rest of the 
employees are women, some married, some single. 
The management informs these supervisors that, 
in the interests of economy, they will have to reduce 
their forces 25 per cent, no transfers to be considered. 

A informs his employees of his orders and lays 
off those whom he considers least efficient. B 
considers the financial condition of his employees 
and lays off those who will be best able to stand the 
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loss of pay. C decides according to seniority, 
allowing the ones with the least service to go. 

In your opinion, which supervisor acted for the 
best interests of his employees and the company? 

11. A superintendent is to appoint a foreman 
from the ranks, who will have direct charge of men. 
Two men, A and B, have about the same qualifica- 
tions. A has relatives working in the group he 
would be supervising, if promoted. Should the 
superintendent allow this fact to influence him 
against appointing A? 

12. In a utUity company where work is always 
steady but the pay small, efficient, intelligent, and 
valuable men are now working who would not have 
considered these positions, because of the pay, 
before the depression. Should the division head 
encourage and promote these men, hoping to secure 
their permanent interest in the company, or should 
he continue to rely upon his old employees, who, 
although their capacity for advancement is less, 
are absolutely dependable? 

13. Do you consider that the average workman in 
your department takes as much interest in his 
work as he would if he were working in a small 
shop he owned himself? 

14. Can a man become interested in a job for 
which he is not naturally fitted? Can he become 
a competent employee on such a job? 

15. In which of the following three situations 
will there be the most interest shown by employees 
in their work; (a) The employees like their work 
but dislike their supervisor. (6) The employees 
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like their supervisor but dislike their work, (c) 
The employees dislike their supervisor and their 
work, but get a bonus for extra production. 

Leadekship 

1. Superintendent J. is a two-fisted type of 
executive, hard as nails, a driver, -with a reputation 
for getting more work out of his men than any 
other executive in the organization. He is not 
scrupulously honest in business but gets results. 
He is an excellent engineer. He is usually square 
in his dealings with subordinates but will accept 
no excuses for poor work. He is not popular with 
other executives of equal rank but is feared by 
them. His superiors do not approve of his methods 
but appreciate his ability to get results. 

Superintendent B is kindly, quiet, and honest. 
He is rather easygoing and believes subordinates 
work best without coercion. He is personally 
popixlar vdth his subordinates and with other 
executives and is often imposed upon because of 
his good nature. He is a good engineer and prefers 
to work hard himself rather than to insist upon his 
subordinates doing so. He tries to cover up 
inefficient work in his organization by taking all 
responsibility for mistakes of subordinates. He is 
well liked by his superiors but considered a poor 
organizer. 

Taking into consideration your future vdth the 
organization, your opportunity for development, 
and your peace of mind, in which superintendent’s 
organization would you prefer to be employed? 
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2. Supervisor A has an organization which, to a 
large extent, has definite daily duties to perform. 
He believes that the same principles of planning, 
management, and checking for operation per- 
formance that he has used for the physical equip- 
ment of his department might be applied effectively 
to his organization personnel. J.’s assistant, B, 
does not believe that this can be satisfactorily 
done, feeling that men cannot be organized and 
“operated” like the physical equipment used in 
the conduct of his company’s business. Do you 
agree with the views of supervisor A or of assistant 
S? Why? 

3. An important division of a large industrial 
concern consists of 12 sections. The sections are 
logically grouped into four departments of three 
sections each. Each section supervisor reports 
to his department head, who, in turn, reports to the 
division executive. The division executive, think- 
ing that the closer contact with each section’s 
activity might be beneficial, decides to eliminate 
the department grouping and have each section 
supervisor report directly to him. If he makes 
this change, how should he proceed? 

4. Four men are available for promotion to a 
position which has just become vacant. A, B, 
C, and D have 5, 10, 15, and 20 years’ service 
respectively. All four men are qualified to hold 
the position, B is much better qualified than the 
others. Which man should receive the promotion? 

5. An executive at a desk is dealing with a 
customer. The telephone rings. The executive 
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excuses h im self and answers the telephone. The 
call is from another executive who wishes to speak 
to this executive personally. The first executive 
says, in the hearing of the customer, “111 be through 
here in a minute.” Was this case properly handled? 

6. You are a board of directors of a large cor- 
poration selecting a general manager. A is sixty- 
two years old and not in the best of health, has a 
good engineering record, and is very conservative. 
He is not a very good public speaker and is a poor 
mixer. He has the ability, in building an organiza- 
tion, to pick men who work for the good of the 
organization rather than being loyal to himself. 

B is forty-five years old, in robust health, has 
an excellent engineering record, and is very pro- 
gressive. He is a very good public speaker and 
belongs to a large number of engineering, social, 
and fraternal societies. The men whom he picks 
in building an organization, work for him rather 
than for the organization. 

It is advisable that the man selected have the 
ability to appear before civic and commercial bodies 
and produce a favorable impression. Tor the best 
interests of the corporation, which man should be 
selected for this position? 

7. An important supervisory position is to be 
filled. Two employees are up for consideration. 
A is the older, being approximately forty-five 
years of age, married, and having had 25 years 
of service with the company. He has had a high- 
school education and has done some studying from 
correspondence courses. He is well and favorably 
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known to the organization and is qualified to hold 
the position. 

B is the younger, being thirty-two years of age, 
married, and having had 8 years’ service vnth the 
company. He has a college education and has 
shown exceptional ability. In your opinion he is 
the better qualified for the position. Both men 
are occupying minor supervisory positions of equal 
rank. 

From a standpoint of company interest, satis- 
faction, and overall efficiency, which one would you 
select for the position? Why? 

8. What do you understand to be the difference 
between a leader of men and a driver? 

9. Can a leader get as much work out of a group 
of employees as a driver? 

10. Is a new supervisor more likely to drive his 
subordinates or lead them? Why? 

11. Is it necessary to drive certain types of 
employees and lead other types or can they all be 
led? 

COOPEEATION 

1. You see something wrong in the department 
of another supervisor of §qual rank and speak to 
him about it. He feels that you are interfering 
and shows that he does not like it, telling others 
that you are a hard man to work wdth. However, 
you notice that in time he carries out most of your 
suggestions. Later another situation arises in this 
man’s department which you feel will affect the 
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wiiole organization adversely. Would you make 
another suggestion to this supervisor or would you 
take the matter to your superior? 

2. Supervisor A has a knack of securing excellent 
cooperation from his subordinates but cooperates 
poorly with his superiors. Supervisor B gets httle 
cooperation from his subordinates but is always 
ready to go out of his way to cooperate with his 
superiors. Which supervisor will be worth the 
most to the company? 

3. For the good of the company, is it more impor- 
tant to have supervisors cooperate well with each 
other, with their superiors, or with the working 
force? 

4. What are some of the things, outside the line of 
duty, that you like to have other supervisors do 
for you to make your work easier? 

5. When a new supervisor is given a department, 
what are some of the ways in which the older super- 
visors in other departments can help him? 

6. Do you believe that a supervisor who refuses 
to cooperate with anybody can be taught the value 
of cooperation by having everyone refuse to 
cooperate with him? 

7. A large banking institution purchases a pri- 
vately owned bank from A. A is retained under a 
two-year contract as manager of this branch bank. 
A is not used to taking orders, so at the expiration 
of his contract he resigns. The bank is glad to 
accept his resignation. However, he is appointed 
to the advisory board, an honorary group without 
authority. 
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B is appointed manager. He is strange to every- 
one in the new locality but is thoroughly familiar 
with the requirements of the institution. He is 
placed in the new position with instructions to 
"put the house in order.” 

A does nothing to aid B in becoming acquainted 
with the customers and often does things to embar- 
rass B, particularly in the matter of credits. This 
lack of harmony between A and B is often reflected 
in the bank’s dealings with the customer. 

Taking into consideration B’s responsibility for 
the public attitude toward the banking institution 
and A’s valuable knowledge and contacts with 
customers, what action should B take? 

8. Supervisor A has been in the habit of lending 
money in amounts up to $20 to his subordinates in 
time of emergency. Supervisor B has always 
refused to lend money to subordinates under any 
circumstances. The subordinates of supervisor A 
tell the subordinates of supervisor B about this 
practice of supervisor A. B’s subordinates tell B 
he should be equally as generous as A. B asks A 
to discontinue this practice of lending money to 
subordinates. Should A do as S requests? 

9. A and B are department heads of equal stand- 
ing in different departments of a large corporation. 
These departments, although under different super- 
vision, are closely allied and must have complete 
cooperation. At one time B, at A’s request, and 
for the good of the company, transferred two of 
his best men, who were due for promotion in his 
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department, to A’s department, where they were 
made supervisors. 

Later the manager ordered both A and B to 
demote a certain number of their supervisors, but 
to do so according to efficiency only, B followed 
his orders to the letter, retaining only his most 
efficient men. A retained some of his favorites, 
demoting the two men transferred to him from B 
although they were the most efficient. These 
men complain to B. Should B : (a) Take the com- 
plaint up with management? (6) Appeal to A? 
(c) Tell the men the matter is beyond his control? 

10. A supervisor who has lost the confidence of 
his men by his failure to cooperate with them after 
they had shown an inclination to cooperate with 
him now feels that their cooperation is necessary 
if he is to retain his position. He wishes to do 
this without leaving the impression on the men that 
he might have erred in supervision in the past. 

In your opinion, what action should he take to 
obtain their cooperation? Would he be successful 
in getting their cooperation? Why? 

11. Superior A promotes from the ranks B and C 
to be his assistants of equal rank. B’s duties are 
those of administration, and C"s duties are of an 
executive nature. There is very little cooperation 
between B and C — ^not because of any personal 
feeling, but owing to a lack of definite instructions 
from the superior. B would determine a policy 
or issue an order that would affect C without first 
consulting C. Because of this, C was often placed 
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in an^embarrassing position, and in some instances C 
shouldered the responsibility. 

Would you cooperate with B to this extent or 
would you take the matter to your superior for a 
showdown? 

12. If you had two men reporting to you, both 
of whom were excellent workers but who disliked 
each other and were always trjdng to cause trouble 
for each other, what would you do to remedy 
matters? 

13. A and B are coworkers of equal rank reporting 
to the same supervisor. A complains to the super- 
visor that B is causing trouble by giving orders to 
the subordinates of a supervisor in another depart- 
ment. B, upon being interviewed, contends that 
these orders were intended to be helpful to the 
other department and feels that he should be 
commended. A feels that B should be reprimanded. 
What action should the supervisor take? 

Delegation of Aijthoritt 

1. B has been appointed assistant to super- 
intendent A because his all-around qualifications 
seem to fit the job. His technical experience is 
excellent, his field experience on work of this size 
a little shy. Three of the five foremen accept B 
with good grace. The other two do not like to 
take orders from him and try to short-circuit him 
by going direct to A . One feels he lacks experience, 
the other does not like to take orders from a younger 
man. How should A act to bring harmony and 
keep it? What is JS’s part in the matter? 
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2. If you had selected an understudy and let it 
be known that he was the second man in your 
department, then later became convinced that 
you had made a mistake in your choice, how would 
you go about correcting your mistake? 

3. In a certain factory two foremen have been 
appointed general foremen. Each has six foremen 
reporting to him. General foreman A at once 
announces which foreman he has selected as his 
understudy and places this man in charge whenever 
he is absent. General foreman B does not announce 
his understudy but places different foremen in 
charge each time he is absent. What are the 
advantages and disadvantages of each method? 
Which method wUl develop the best material for 
general foremen? 

4. Two foremen have charge of punch-press 
departments. These departments turn out similar 
products and have about the same number and 
grade of employees. Foreman A is a very busy 
man and usually can be foimd out in the shop 
supervising work. He has so much to do that he 
never gets a minute’s rest aU day. 

Foreman B usually can be found at his desk and 
never appears very busy. He often talks for an 
hour or two with visitors and seems to be more 
interested in bowling and other employee activities 
than in production. Records indicate that these 
departments are about equal in production 
efficiency. 

Is either of these foremen wasting time? If so, 
which one? 
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6. A has worked for B for 15 years. He is a 
very valued employee for highly specialized work 
but a poor executive. B employs C as an assistant, 
and A is supposed to report to C, but owing to 
A’s long association with JS, he takes his problems 
directly to B and ignores C. B endeavors to assist 
C by directing A to take up his difficulties with C, 
but tries to soften his orders so as not to offend A. 
If you were (7, how would you handle the situation? 

6. Is an employee ever justified in going over the 
head of his superior? 

7. What would you do if an employee in your 
department continued to go to your immediate 
superior for minor complaints even though you 
had repeatedly warned him to consult you first? 

8. A, in charge of a section, has a foreman B 
who, on the occasion of going on a vacation, 
appoints C as temporary foreman, advising A 
and all his own (B’s) men. The next year, B 
appoints D as temporary foreman because of some 
reports about C’s handling of the job the fibrst year, 
but tells A it is simply to give D an equal chance to 
learn the work of foreman. 

In the absence of B, C takes umbrage at the 
officious behavior of D and asks A about the situa- 
tion. Why isn’t he foreman again? Wasn’t his 
work satisfactory? Is he to take this as a setback 
in his progress to a better job? He says that he 
was not advised about D’s being made foreman. 

What is the proper action for A to take at that 
time? What is to be done when B gets back on the 
job? What is to be done at the time B goes on his 
next vacation? 
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9. Two division superintendents of a large corpo- 
ration hold opposite views regarding the advisability 
of delegating authority to subordinate supervisors. 
Superintendent A believes that his supervisors 
should have delegated to them full authority to 
run their Jobs, including that of discharging any 
man in their organization. He holds these super- 
visors responsible only for results. Superintendent 
B believes that it is unwise to give subordinate 
supervisors full authority and insists upon their 
checking with him on any important steps before 
action is taken. 

Which superintendent, in your opinion, will 
develop the stronger and more efficient organization ? 

10. If you were a general foreman and discovered 
that none of the foremen reporting to you was 
developing competent understudies, how would 
you go about it to convince these foremen that they 
were neglecting an important part of their duties? 

Training Subordinates 

1. A foreman is being considered for promotion 
but, when he is asked who he has in mind to take 
his place as foreman, he replies, “There isn’t a 
man in my department who would make a good 
foreman.” The foreman has been in charge of 
this department for four years. He does not get 
the promotion and is dissatisfied. He feels that a 
man should have been selected from another depart- 
ment to take his place. W as this good management ? 

2. Do you consider that it is the supervisor’s 
duty to search through his department for men 
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who can be developed as supervisors, or should he 
select men who, through their own efforts, have 
proved themselves to have good supervisory 
quahties? 

3. If a foreman fails to develop a competent 
understudy, is it usually due to his overlooking this 
responsibility, or is it because he is afraid a good 
understudy may get his job? 

4. In a certain company, a ruling was made that 
each supervisor must keep out of his own depart- 
ment for a half day each week. The supervisor 
was held responsible for what happened in his 
department during his absence. In two months’ 
time, it was found that in supervisor JL’s depart- 
ment, production increased 3 per cent above normal 
during his absence. In supervisor B’s department, 
production fell off 5 per cent while he was away. 
Both departments were doing about the same type 
of work and had the same grade of workers. What 
does this case indicate concerning the ability of 
these two supervisors? 

6. When a new employee goes to work in your 
department, how do you go about making him feel 
at home on the new job? 

6. A new employee who is an excellent worker is 
continually saying, “Other places I’ve worked, 
we did things differently than you do them here,” 
and really believes the methods he has learned in 
other concerns are better than those you are using. 
How would you deal with an employee of this type ? 

7. A supervisor who knows his job thoroughly 
has considerable difficulty in breaking in new help. 
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After he has explained things carefully to them, 
he finds that they do not have the right idea about 
how the work should be done. The supervisor 
speaks good English and the new men are intelli- 
gent. What might be some of the causes of this 
supervisor’s difiiculty? 
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Physical ailments, examinations 
for, compulsory, 31 
unreported cases of, 30 
Physician, plant, 28 
Praise, judicial standard of, 61 


Production figures, posting com- 
parative, 44 

Promises, consequences of, 51 
forgotten, 52 
of increased pay, 51 
of promotion, 51 
of special privilege, 51 

Promotion, 4, 5 

E 

Eecidessness, 39 

Recognition, for good work, 43 

Replacement of workers, cost 
of, 35 

Reprimand, 81, 85 
aftermath of, 88 
public, 47, 87 
technique of, 86 
without threat, 88 
unmerited, 47 

Requests, 60 

Respect, ability to command, 7, 
56 

and liking, securing balance 
of, 10 

Responsibilities, cannot be dele- 
gated, 95, 102 
division of, 19 
general, 16 
ignorance of, 19 
multiplicity of, 13 
order of importance of, 17 
sidestepping, 101 
specific, 19 

Ruthlessnessj 8 
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Safety, limitation of responsi- 
bility for, 36 
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Safety, training program for, 39 
wrong mental attitude to- 
ward, 39 

Safety committees, 36 
Safety engineer, cooperation 
with, 36 

Safety meetings, departmental, 
36 

Satisfaction, versus content- 
ment, 47 

development of, 46 
with general working condi- 
tions, 46 

versus interest, 46 
with wages, 46 
Second men, 99 
advantages of developing 
good, 103 

poor selection of, 99 
Self-analysis, 9 
Self-reliance, 97 
Selfishness, 8 

Short-circuiting, dangers of, 108 
Skill, and knowledge, 8 
Speed, excessive working, 39 
Standard personnel policy, 41 
Stool pigeons, 10 
Subordinates, physical condi- 
tion of, 26 

discussion questions relat- 
ing to, 124 

social contacts with, 49 
Supervision, balanced, 22 
cost of, 22 
democratic, 5 
early errors in, 14 
not easy, 12 
hard-boiled,^^ 45, 60 
history of, 1 
industrial, science of, 41 
intangible factors in, 17 


Supervision, methods of, 40 
of organized labor groups, 44 
as trade, 13 
unbalanced, 22 
Super'vdsor, definition of, 2 
failure as, 12 
how to become, 1 
newly appointed, IS 
noncollege men as, 2 
popularity of, 8 
subordinate, developing, 98 
as teacher, 108 
visits employee's home, 33 
and worker, relationship of, 
SO 

Supervisor's job, 15, 19 
Supervisor's pets, 51 
Supervisory duties, 15 
Supervisory problems, typical, 
18 

Supervisory responsibilities, 16 
Surroundings, healthful, 29 
Swell-headedness, 8 

T 

Talebearing, 77 

Teaching, Allen’s four-step 
method in, 110 
application step in, 112 
conference method, 114 
conducting, 114, 119 
types of, 114, 116 
examination step in, 112 
natural instructional order 
in, 113 
on job, 109 
presentation in, 110 
subordinates, 108 
Tests, employment, 82 
Time, loss of workers’, 35 
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Training conferences, 114 
type A and type 114 , 116 
Training subordinates, discus- 
sion questions relating to, 
140 

Transfer, abuses of, 90 
recommending employee's, 90 

U 

Unfair treatment, real or imag- 
ined, 61 


Unpopularity, 6 
Upgrading employees, 113 

V 

Venereal disease, detecting 
cases of, 31 

W 

Washrooms, 29 
Weakness, impression of, 68 
Worry, 38 



